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ETRUSCAN REMAINS. 


Tue attention of the literary men of Europe, having been much ex- 
cited by the recent discovery of Etruscan remains on the estate of Lu. 
_ cien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, situate near the Maresmas of Rome, 
I have thought some account of them might be acceptable. While 
ploughing up a field round Mount Columella, the oxen attached to the 
plough broke through the ground, and fell into a deep vault or grotto. 
The laborers discovered in this place two vases, broken into fragments, 
for which, however, they found a ready sale. The agent of the estate 
immediately set to work, and opened several similar vaults, and made fur- 
ther discoveries of vases, which were sold toa collector. The circum. 
stance became known to the government, and was immediately commu. 
nicated to the proprietor, who repaired in person to the spot, and com- 
menced regular works, opening the earth in every direction round the 
mount, where there were any indications of subterranean grottos. The 
enterprize of Lucien Bonaparte has been crowned with complete suc- 
cess, and more than two thousand beautiful Etruscan vases have been 
brought to light. Lucien Bonaparte has published a work in which he 
describes these vases, and gives explanations of the paintings with which 
they are ornamented. It would be impracticable, in an article so limited 
as this must necessarily be, to follow him throughout these explanations, 
which occupy a quarto volume, and which are intended to show that the 
arts were known in Italy before they were in Greece. It is a synopsis 
of his argument, and proofs derived from other sources, which we 
intend to lay before our readers, in order to support the position assumed 
by the Prince of Canino. 

The subjects of these paintings are taken from scenes of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, or of the heathen mythology, or from customs peculiar at that 
period to the Etruscans. One of the most striking records the death 
of Hector. Achilles is represented mounting his car to which he has 
attached the dead body of Hector; and the shade of Patroclus is seen 
hovering above them, enjoying this act of vengeance—a white grey hound 
and a winged figure, probably that of victory, precede the horses of 
Achilles. The death of Achilles is represented on another vase with 
some difference from the account of that event given by Homer. He is 
seen stretched on the field of battle, despoiled of hisarmor, and defended 
_ by Ajax and his son Neoptelemus, not an infant but a man grown. On 
another, Ajax sustains the body of Achilles in his arms, and excites the 
Greeks to defend it. Neoptelemus is on the right of Ajax, engaged in 


combat with A&neas; on the left, Menelaus combats Paris, having at his 
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feet a warrior whom he has overcome. Peleus and Thetis with Achilles, 
and the Centaur Chiron are frequently represented, and on these vases 
Chiron has the fore feet human. ‘There is on one vase a beautiful pic- 
ture of the flight of Acneas with his family. He has a helmet on his 
head, his sword by his side, and two spears in his left hand, while with his 
right, he supports the feet of Anchises, whom he bears on his shoulders. 
The old man clings to the neck of his son with one hand, and carries a 
sceptre inthe other. The little Ascanius is behind the group, running to 
keep up with his parents, and Créusa precedes Afneas with her head 
turned towards him, as if to hasten his flight. There is an inscription on 
this vase, the letters of which are perfectly clear; but the language 
quite unintelligible. On a large vase is represented Ulysses, suspended be- 
neath the ram and issuing forth from the cave of Polyphemus—and on 
another, he is standing before Penelope. Several of these paintings repre- 
sent the superstitious rites of the Etruscans; in some, soothsayers are 
seen examining the entrails of victims, in others, they are figured in pro- 
cessions; on several, the four-horse car is represented with the driver 
leaning eagerly over the horses and urging them forward to the goal; 
on many, Hercules is painted in his combats with Centaurs and wild 
beasts, and in repose—Bacchus with his Cornupotorio and the accompa- 
nying fawns, satyrs and Bacchantes—Minerva with her casque and 
lance, and covered with the A&gis, isa favorite subject: and the rest are 
made up of combats and nuptials, warriors and horsemen, nymphs and 
matrons. 

The forms of these vases are beautifully graceful, and the figures are 
exquisitely finished. ‘They are painted yellow and white, and violet 
color, upon generally a black ground—It is supposed that they were 
drawn upon the terra cotta after it had been partially baked, with a point- 
edinstrument. The whole design is drawn in lines, and the opinion is, 
that it was necessary to trace every line with one continued stroke of the 
pencil. ‘The relief and light and shade are all produced by the disposi- 
tion of these lines. The colors are vivid, and the varnish so admirably 
tempered, that an antique Etruscan vase may be steeped for twenty four 
hours in aquafortis, without the varnish or the colors being in the least 
degree affected by the acid. I saw a collection of these vases from Ca- 
nino, which were exhibiting in London a few years since, and thought them 
generally more perfect than those | had formerly seen in Naples, and 
quite equal to the most beautiful of the collection described by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. 

Lucien Bonaparte is persuaded, that the hill of Columella, an artificial 
mount round the base of which the researches were made, stands on the 
site of the ancient city of Vitulonia, and near the famous baths of Calda- 
na. He is confirmed in this belief by the discovery of a small, but 
beautiful statue of Higeia, and by the inscription on one of the vases 
having the name of Vithlon, under a group of aman and woman, pre- 
senting their homage to an old man, with a crown on his head, whom he 
supposes to be the geniusof Vitulonia, It may as well, however, be a 
Bacchus, for it has a cornupotorio in one hand. 

The most difficult subject connected with these vases, is the letters and 
the language of the inscriptions. Tiraboschi assures us, that the genius 
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and the nature of the Etruscan language has never been understood by 
the moderns, and, that there is more of ingenuity than of truth in the in- 
terpretations given to the ancient Etruscan inscriptions. It appears cer- 
tainly to have undergone many material changes in the lapse of ages, 
and the characters to have been frequently altered. A very general 
opinion appears to have prevailed, that in the first written language of 
the Etruscans, they used the Phcenician characters; while some of the 
existing monuments prove, that they used, at an early period, the letters 
of the Pelasgians. These are the same as those of the inscriptions in the 
temple of the Ismenean Apollo at Thebes in Beotia, as copied by Hero. 
dotus. After the early method of the Pheenicians, the Pelasgians and the 
Greeks, the Etruscans wrote at first from right to left; but this similar. 
ity is not sufficient evidence, not even a corroboration of the identity of 
the Pheenician and Etruscan characters. That these early settlers in 
Italy emigrated from Asia, there can be no doubt, and the Asiatic na- 
tions still write from right to left. In one of the oldest fragments of 
Etruscan history I have found this passage, speaking of Aruns, one of 
their earliest kings, it says, “sub cujus imperium hebraica lingua corrum- 
pi cepit,” under whose reign the Hebrew language began to be corrupted. 
This passage renders it probable, that the root of the language was He. 
brew, that it afterwards became corrupted by the intimate connection 
of the Etruscans with the Pelasgians, introducing the letters of the latter 
and corrupting the original tongue, as their subsequent intercourse with 
the Greeks contributed still farther to change it; for the inscriptions of 
that period are Etrusco Greek, as those of a later epoch are Etrusco La. 
tin. ‘This is only true, however, of the characters in which the inscrip. 
tions are written, the language is still the same, and, except the proper 
names, equally unintelligiblee—I have before me one written entirely in 
the Roman character, which no knowledge of any dead or living lan. 
guage with which we are acquainted, will enable us to understand. The 
words are, 
SVPKI V,SIS ISVI ISVI IOTELNE ISVIV ISVT ISVPE 

The mixtures of characters, and the changes they have undergone, 
may be seen in the famous Eugubean tables. ‘These inscriptions, en- 
graved upon seven tables of brass, were discovered in the year 1444, in 
a subterranean chamber, near the theatre of Eugubium, and hawe ever 
since been carefully preserved in the archives of Gubbio, a town built 
upon the ruins of the ancient Eugubium. ‘The two first are in the Pe- 
lasgian character, others in pure Etruscan, and others in Roman letters, 
but in the Etruscan idiom. ‘There is one poem or lamentation, as it is 
called on these tables, of which a translation has been attempted, and if 
we are to rely wholly upon the conjectures boldly put forth of the 
learned, who published these tables, that poem was composed 247 years 
before those of Hesiod and Homer. Still, however, it is certain, that 
these, and other inscriptions, have rather been interpreted than translated, 
and as ‘Tiraboschi assures us, that the root, nature and genius of the 
language are not yet understood, we must wait until another Champolion 
arises, to give the true interpretation to these numerous inscriptions. 

We are equally at a loss for the origin of this extraordinary people. 
The first rise of ancient nations is generally fabulous, uncertain or totally 
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unknown—and this is especially true of the Etruscans. According to He- 
rodotus and Strabo, they were first called Thyrrenians from the name of 
Thyrrenus, under whose conduct they landed in Italy—But, according 
to other authors, they landed and took possession of Italy under the con- 
duct of Janus, son of Japhet, son of Noah; others again say, that they 
were led out of Armenia by Esar, who was deified, and to whom the 
great temple at Volterra wasdedicated. All that we know with any cer- 
tainty is, that the Pelasgians, who arrived in Italy one hundred years after 
the deluge of Deucalion, united themselves with the Thyrrenians; that 
their first colony was called Kiam, which gave its name to all that part 
of Italy, afterward called Magna Grecia, that their country was after 


some years called Eturzia, corrupted to Etruria, and the principal city 


called Velterra from Volturnus, a favorite chieftain—that they became 
great navigators, and gave the name of Thyrrenean to the sea which 
borders the coasts of Italy, and were withal famous pirates; that the 
Lydians sought new settlements in Etruria, and, after the example of the 
Pelasgians, united themselves intimately with Etruscans, who subse- 
quently conquered and colonized all the country on both sides of the 
Appenines. ‘T'hese mountains were so called, from Apis, who reigned 
over Etruria, and conquered that part of Italy. The numerous Etrus- 
can medals are preofs of the dominion of this people over all the places 
where they were struck, and that includes all Italy. Etruria was at the 
highest point of its grandeur about a century before the taking of Troy, 
and its decline and fall was so sudden, that they were attributed to the 
wrath of the Gods. 

The Etruscans are known to us in three distinct epochs. The first 
comprehends the period of their dominion over all Italy, which they gov- 
erned as colonies; the second, when they enjoyed frce institutions and a 
federative government, and elected annually their executive, under the 
title of Lucumon: and the third, after they fell before the mighty power 
of Rome. In the first epoch they appear to have cultivated the arts 
and sciences with success, and if they did not extend their researches so 
far, or carry their inventions to such perfection as the Greeks, they had 
the advantage of preceding that illustrious people in architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting. We will not follow the example of some Italian au- 
thors, who attributed so many discoveries in the arts to the Etruscans, 
that a zealous [Hellenist said in derision, he expected soon to be told, that 
they had invented the art of breathing; but we think there is sufficient 
evidence to show, that architecture, engraving on stones, sculpture and 
painting, were cultivated by the Etruscans of the highest antiquity, and 
that they were original among them. ‘They could not have borrowed 
them from Greece at a period when, according to Thucydides, there was 
very little communication with that people by sea or land, and when 
they were yet uncivilized—nor did they obtain them from Egypt, because 
according to Herodotus, they could have had at that time no communi- 
cation with that nation, so that the learned conjectures of Buanarotti, 
who imagines he sees, by the manner in which the ancient Etruscans 
have treated the arts, traces of their Egyptian origin, prove in reality 
nothing more, than that inventors in both countries having met with the 
same difficulties, employed the same means, and, in the first stages, pro- 
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duced nearly similar works. This appears to be the case in every coun- 
try where the arts have originated. The specimens of sculpture fourd 
in Mexico, resemble tue early attempts of the Etruscans and Egyptians. 
The Mexicans possessed the art of carving upon the hardest stone, and 
the specimens we have of that art and of their sculpture, and even of their 
architecture, resemble so much those of Egypt, that many persons have 
believed Mexico to have been originally peopled from that country. Al. 
though we think the evidence is against the Etruscans having descended 
from the Egyptians, or having borrowed their arts from them, it is cer- 
tain that, at a subsequent period, they had an extensive commerce with 
that people. For this fact we have the testimony of Strabo. He again 
lays too much stress upon the similiarity of their monuments, and espe- 
cially, that both nations erected pyramids for the sepulchres of their 
dead. The Mexicans did the same, andthe pyramids near Teoteohua- 
can on the plains of Mexico are inferior only to the largest of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. There is other evidence of the intercourse of the Etrus. 
cans with the Egyptians, as there is of their communication with the 
Hebrews. Some of the kings of Egypt, when driven out of their coun- 
try, are known to have taken refuge in Etruria; and we find that, during 
the Lucumonship of Saturnus Francasius, six legates were sent from 
Volterra to Solomon, King of the Jews, and they were accompanied by 
two priests of the College of Augurs, in order, says the annalist, that 
they might hear the words of wisdom which fell from the lips of that 
celebrated monarch. On the following year, in the Lucumonship of 
Luceeus Salinius, these ambassadors returned, bringing presents of great 
value, which the wisest of kings sent to the people of Etruria. But 
whether descended from the Hebrews, the Phoenicians, or the Egyptians, 
all we contend for is, that the similarity of the early efforts of the arts 
among those people is no proof of their descent from either. 

According to Vitruvius, the first edifices raised by man served for the 
models of the architect. The rustic roof of the hut, which necessity 
had taught man to erect, was changed into the pediment, the rafters into 
architraves and the rough hewn trees which supported the building into 
beautifully proportioned columns; and it is to be presumed, that all inven. 
tors, whether Etruscans, Egyptians or Mexicans would follow this natu. 
ralorder. Very few monuments of Etruscan architecture remain to us. 
The colossal wall of Cortona and Volterra, and the temples at Pcestum, 
are all that we know of. The origin of the latter is still a subject of dis. 
pute among learned antiquaries; but a very superficial examination of 
those magnificent ruins would convince any one conversant with the 
subject, that they are not of pure Grecian architecture—they resemble 
the Doric, but they have neither the proportions nor the distances given 
by Vitruvius to that order, or found in the remains of any Greek temple 
which now exists. Both Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Forsyth, while 
they acknowledge these differences, still deem them Grecian. There ex- 
ist however, in the walls of the town, Etruscan inscriptions with letters of 

great size, and tinged with red, which mark the walls to be Etruscan and 
the ruins of the temples they inclose may be so likewise. Forsyth speaks 
of the ruins of Pcestum in language, to the truth of which my own feel- 
ings bear testimony—he says, “taking into view their immemorial anti- 
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quity, their astonishing preservation, their grandeur, or rather grandios- 
ity, their bold columnar elevation, at once massive and open, and their 
severe simplicity of design, I do not hesitate to call these the most im- 
pressive monuments, that I ever beheld upon earth.” The ancient annals 
furnish ample proof of this branch of the arts, having been carried from 
Etruria to Greece by the Pelasgians. Diodorus Siculus tells us, that 
they were the first to invent the portico to keep off the noise of servants 
and clients, “ad avertendum turbe servorum et clicntum, strepitus!” The 
use of the portico introduced the first order of architecture, the Tuscan, 
which gives a high idea of their original genius in the arts. It is a sin- 
gular fact, that the antiquities of Thebes in Upper Egypt, the remains of 
the Etruscan walls and edifices, and the ruins of Palenque in Mexico, 
exhibit the same style of architecture. 

It has been already stated, that the liberal arts owe their origin to the 
religious feelings of mankind. ‘The savage hut was converted into a tem- 
ple to be worthy of the Gods they worshipped; and the earliest attempts 
of sculpture were made to convert the stones, trees and pillars, which, 
we are told, received divine honors in the east, into statues representing 
the attributes of their Deities, The earliest attempts in this art have been 
alike in every country where it originated. In Etruria, in Egypt and in 
Mexico, it commenced by fixing up blocks of stone or wood, a little lon- 
ger than they were broad, with a round stone at the top to figure the 
head; next, these blocks were tapered away so as to assume somewhat 
the form of the human figure, and the features of the face were grossly 
delineated on a circular stone; then the feet were made to appear below 
these Hermes, and the arms were indicated, but still stuck fast to the 
sides, and the statue bolt upright. 

At length a determined proportion was given to these Hermes. It 
having been observed, that the length of a man’s foot was nearly one 
sixth part of his height, that rule was adopted for the height of the 
Hermes, and different heads placed or. the top indicated the different de- 
ities they were intended to represent, which were sometimes further de- 
noted by an inscription. After a time the sculptor, seeking to imitate 
nature more exactly, succeeded in bringing the features out in bold re- 
lief, and, at length, in fashioning the stone into the form of the head, and 
giving an imperfect copy of the “human face.” They at the same time, 
found out the means of presenting the appearance of the human form in 
some of the most simple of the infinite variety of positions in which the 
body may be placed. In the museum of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of South-Carolina, some specimens of the early attempts of 
Mexican sculpture may be seen; but in that of the American Philoso- 
phical Society in Philadelphia, there exists a series of examples from 
the very earliest efforts of the art, to the perfection to which it had at- 
tained in that country at the time of the conquest—these exhibit an ex- 
act similarity with those of Egypt and Etruria. ‘The first efforts of the 
Greeks, before the arts were introduced by the Pelasgians, were still 
more rude, and it is curious to trace the progress of sculpture in that 
country, from the first statue of Minerva, which was worshipped in the 
Acropolis at Athens, and which Tertullian represents to have been a 
rough block of wood—“sine effigie rudis palus et informe lignum,” to the 
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statue of the same goddess, placed in the Parthenon by Phidias: but 
this enquiry would lead us too far from the present subject. There are 
two Etruscan statues of great beauty, and exhibiting great perfection in 
the art inthe Florentine museum—they are, the statues of the Soothsayer 
and of the Chimera, which bear the clearest proof of their being Etrus- 
can, from the inscriptions upon them, For beauty, symmetry and grace, 
these statues bear a comparison with the finest models of antiquity. Pli- 
ny speaks of a colossal statue of Apollo, an Etruscan monument, which 
stood in the Augustan temple, and which he tells us was of admirable 
beauty. 

Most authors agree, that the Etruscans were the earliest painters in 
Europe. Pliny tells us that painting had already acquired all its force 
and beauty before the age of Demaratus, who first introduced the art in 
Greece, and it is a remarkable circumstance that Homer, in neither of his 
poems, makes any mention of painting. The nearest approach to it is 
the description of the shield of Achilles, Now there is sufficient evi- 
dence to show, that the art was cultivated in Etruria before the seige of 
Troy. Wehave no remains of Etruscan paintings except what are 
seen upon the vases. And when we consider the extreme difficulty of 
painting upon a cylindrical surface, and upon a substance, which re- 
quired each contour to be drawn with one cohtinuous line, the artists, who 
executed these paintings must have possessed greater knowledge of their 
art, and talents of a higher order than would appear from these works, 
although they unite, in a high degree, the beauties of grace, simplicity 
and expression. The forms of these vases, which are of an infinite va- 
riety, vary with the uses for which they were intended—some were des- 
tined for votive offerings, some to contain the sacred oil given to the vic- 
tors of the games; others to adorn the depository of the Lares; others for 
domestic uses, and others again were cinerary, and contained the ashes 
of the dead, and the precious things which were buried with them. This 
custom was common too to the Etruscans and Mexicans. All the vases 
of the former have been discovered in vaults, destined for depositories of 
the dead, where were found likewise engraved stones, small vases and 
ornaments that resemble the toys of children. The finest vases of 
bronze, of porphyry and chalcedony, now existing in the museum of 
Naples, were found in some of these sepulchres, which were subterra- 
nean vaults, walled up on every side. In some of them were sarcopha- 
guses of marble, or of terra cotta. Now it is very remarkable, that the 
same customs should have prevailed among the Mexicans. I have my- 
self been present when some of these subterranean chambers were open- 
ed. They are generally situated in the centre of a small mound or 
pyramid, called there a teocalli. On opening them, we invariably found 
a number of vases of terra cotta; and, in one or two instances, a sarcopha- 
gus of the same material, shaped like a large vase, and filled with hu- 
man bones. ‘These vaults were filled with toys made of earthen ware, 
lamps and vases of different forms, and some painted with considerable 
taste. There is one of terra cotta in Philadelphia, which is encircled 
with a painting resembling very much an Etruscan border. In one of 
the tombs opened under my inspection, was found a perfect mirror, made 
by polishing a single pyrite and a number of hawk’s bells, which the 
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Spaniards exchanged with the Mexicans for gold, besides a variety of or- 
naments in shells and cut stones—all these denoted the rank of the chief 
as well as the epoch of his death. In some of these tombs have been 
found vases of alabaster of graceful forms and highly ornamented— 
(there are two of these in Philadelphia ) and masks of the human coun- 
tenance carved in alabaster, in pophyry, and even in obsidian, denoting 
great perfection in the art, whether we regard the workmanship or the 
expression. But to return to the Etruscans. There is little of their history 
by which we can judge of their progress in science; but so intimately con- 
nected are the liberal arts with science, that the one cannot flourish with- 
out the other, and where architecture, sculpture and painting were car- 
ried to the high state of perfection, which they are’ known to have at- 
tained among the Etruscans, it is reasonable to believe, that the sciences 
were likewise cultivated with success. 

It is manifest, that neither painter, nor sculptor, nor architect, could at- 
tain any celebrity in their several arts, without being acquainted with the 
rules of proportion, the nature of colors, and the laws of perspective, 
and other things of a similar nature, which require a knowledge of science. 
If then we have shown that the Etruscans were remarkable for their 
proficiency in the liberal arts, we must grant, that they cultivated the 
sciences at the same time with equal success. Livy says, that the Roman 
youth were formerly taught the language and erudition of the Etruscans, 
as they now are those of the Greeks. Dionysius Halicarnasus recounts 
that the Greek Demaratus caused his children to be instructed in the 
Etruscan literature. Their account of the creation of the world resem- 
bles so much that recorded in the book of Genesis, that Tiraboschi 
founds an argument upon it to show, that they must have descended from 
the Hebrews or from some nation bordering upon them. We know, that 
although Etruria was called by ancient writers the mother of supersti- 
tion, and that the principal occupation of their philosophers was the ex- 
amination of the entrails of animals, and observing the signs in the hea- 
vens and especially the lightning, still it is certain they had some ex. 
act notions of physics, and were aware, that the lightning proceeded 
from the earth as well as from tiie heavens. ‘They made great advan- 
ces in navigation, and first invented the use of the rostrum and of an- 
chors. The warlike trumpet was invented by them, and the Romans 
derived from them many of their customs. 

They first instituted public games. They had, from time immemorial, 
a high priest of the augurs, and a college of soothsayers. ‘Temples 
dedicated to Vesta, and vestal virgins to officiate at her altars. Their 
chief magistrates were accompanied by lictors, and were elected annu- 
ally by the people under the title of Lucumons, an institution which may 
be traced back to a period long anterior to the seige of Troy. It is 
written, that on the landing of A&neas on the shores of Italy, there arose 
a dispute among the Lucumonsof the several Etruscan cities, some of 
them espousing the cause of the Trojan hero, and others taking part with 
Turnus. But the glory of the Etruscans had passed away long before 
the fall of Troy. Posterior to that epoch, their meagre annals record 
little else than the annual elections of their Lucumons, their feeble wars 
and discordant factions, which prepared the way for their downfall and 
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final destruction by the powerof Rome. It is curious, in looking over 
these annals, to observe the resemblance between the contests of the 
Etruscan people and the nobles, with those which took place between 
the two estates during the stormy period of the Italian Republics. The 
incidents and the characters are very nearly similar. The Etruscans, 
in the early ages are represented to have been industrious, prosperous 
and happy. ‘The ancient poets placed the golden age at the period of 
the reign of the wisest and greatest princes of that people—probably 
during that of Janus, who reigned sixty years, and, during whose govern- 
ment, the Etruscans received wise and wholesome laws, and all Italy 
enjoyed profound peace—and during that of Saturn, who reigned over 
Latium, after he was expelled from his kingdom by his eldest son. When 
the Etruscans drove out their kings and changed their institutions, they 
adopted a republican and federative form of government under which 
they enjoyed great prosperity. The cities sent delegates to the general 
council, according to their population, and this assembly decided on 
peace and war, made and altered laws, decided controversies between 
the states or cities, and compelled submission to their decrees. They con- 
stituted a court of appeals from the decisions of the Lucumons and other 
tribunals in the cities and colonies. ‘The Lucomon had both criminal and 
civil jurisdiction, but he was compelled to decide according to the laws, 
and, in all criminal cases, to call in six impartial men, with whom he con- 
sulted onthe guilt and the punishment of the accused. In judging all 
civil cases he associated with himself four prudent men—was not, this 
somewhat like the trial by jury? All the elections were popular, and 
it is difficult to conceive a freer, happier or more prosperous people. 
Their downfall was sudden, and their ruin irretrievable. They attributed 
it to the wrath of the Gods; but for many years preceding we find in 
their annals, the history of dissentions and factions, and this lamentation 
is frequently repeated, 
Imperandi cupiditas pernicies est Republice. 
The lust of power is the ruin of the Repubtic. 








EFFICACY OF PUNISHMENT. 


There are two things necessary to make punishments efficacious—they 
must never be disproportioned to the offence, and they must be certain. 
If the penalties for crime be exaggerated beyond what the offence re- 
quires, no jury will inflict them;—if not certain, no offender will fear 
them. It follows from this, that society is unjust in proportion to 
its want of discrimination in awarding justice. The criminal grows in- 
solent with impunity, and the bolder and more influential the citizen, the 
more ready to be the wrong doer. It is thus that mobs, driven to des. 
peration for wrongs of repeated centuries, redress themscives by taking, 
in the language of Robespierre, the vengeance of a single day. 
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I 
| M 
THE BROOKLET. 
hy 1 A little farther on, there is a brook 
hy Where the breeze wantons idly. The high trees 
i Have roofed it with their leaves and crowding limbs, 


So that the sun drinks not from its sweet fount, 
And the shade cools it. You may hear it now, 
A low, faint beating, as upon the leaves 
That lie beneath its rapids, it descends, 
| , | In a fine showery rain, that keeps one tune, 
a And ’tis 4 sweet one, still of constancy. 
ie Beside its banks, thro’ the whole livelong day, 
it Ere yet I noted much the speed of Time, 
4 And knew him but in songs and ballad-books, 
Nor cared to know him better, I have lain; 
With thought unchid by harsher din than came 
1 Au From the quick gliding thrush, that through the copse, 
Hurried above me; or the lowing cow 
That came down to the brooklet’s edge to drink, 
And sauntered through its shade, cropping the grass, 
Even where I lay,—having a quiet mood, 
" And not disturbing, while surveying mine. 
Thou smil’st—and on thy lip a straying thought 
Says Ihave trifled—calls my hours misspent, 
And looks a solemn warning! A sooth thought,— 
ine And so my errant mood were well rebuked!— 
Yet there was pleasant sadness that became 
Meetly the gentle heart and pliant sense, * 





In that same idlesse—gazing on that brook 

So pebbly and so clear,—prattling away 

Like a young child, all thoughtless, ’till it goes, 
From shadow into sunlight, and is lost. 


II. 
SUMMER NIGHT WIND. 


How soothingly, to close the sultry day, 
Comes the soft breeze from off the murmuring waves 
That break away in music; and I feel 
As anew spirit were within my veins, 
And anew life in nature. Iawake 
Hi, 4" From the deep weight of weariness that fell 
Heavily on my frame:—a fresher life 
| Goes keenly through each limb and artery, 
And anew nerve, a livelier sense and strength, 
Kindles my languid spirit into play. 
Oh, generous nature! This is then thy boon, 
These airs that come with evening—these sweet spells 
That steal into the bosom, not to sting, 


‘ And speak, net idly, of their affluence. 
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Let me look forth and win them—let me know 
Their soothing ministry. They come—I feel 
The odorous breath of evening, like a wing 
Lifting the hair upon my moistened brows, 

Asif a spirit fanned me. Slowly, at fits, 

The wind ascends my lattice, and creeps in, 

And swells the shrinking drapery of my couch, 
Then melts away aroundme. Nowit comes 
Again, and with a perfume on its breath, 

Drank up from spicey gardens. The fair maid, 
Whose roses thus yield tribute to the march 

Of that wild rover, guesses not the thief, 

Whose fierce embrace, at midnight, robs them thus, 
Leaving them drooping, when she comes at morn, 
From their nocturnal amours. Is it not 

A gentle Providence that thus provides 

With odour such as this, the unfavored one, 

Who else had never known it? Pleasant breeze, 
Misfortune well may love thee! ‘Thou hast fled 
The gayerregions. ‘The high palaces, 

Fair groves and gardens of nice excellence, 

The pride of power, the proofof pageantry, 

That gild ambition and conceal its cares, 

Could not detain thee. Thou hast fled them all, 
And like some spirit of benignant make, 

Hast come to cheer the lonely. It is meet 

Thy welcome should be lavish like thyself. 

Thou art no flatterer, and thou shouldst not creep 
Through a close lattice with but half thy hair 
When he would gather all of thee, and feel 

Thy energies around him. Sweet, most sweet— 
Plaintive and sweet, thy leafy whispering, 

Sends a glad music to the o’erladen heart, 

Jarr’d by long restlessness, and out of tone, 
From the oppressive and distempered heat 

Of the long day in Summer. Sweet the sleep 
Thy presence brings me. The o’er troublesome thought, 
That like a factious discontent wrought strife, 
And a most wild commotion in the brain, 

Is soothed to silence, and forgets its coils; 

And thus coy slumbers wooed so long in vain, 
Are wrapping me atlast. I will lie down 
Beneath my window: 'Thou, meanwhile, wilt come 
And fan thy wings above my throbbing brows, 
And put aside the tangles of my hair 

With amysterious kindness. Then, at the morn, 
Still watchful of thy charge, thy livelier breath 
Will chide my slumbers off, and rouse me up 

To life’s renewal—the cold carking cares 

That gather with its duties and its joys. 

Yet, even as now, thy wing will come again, 
Laden at night with fairy comforters, 

From groves that fling out their unheeded gifts, 
That they may woo thee to the same embrace, 
Thou dost bestow upon me while I sleep. 
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It, 
COTTAGE LIFE. 


Ir is a quiet picture of delight, 
This humble cottage, hiding from the sun, 
In the thick woods. Wesee it not ’till now, 
When at its porch. Rudely, but neatly wrought, 
Four columns make its entrance—slender shafts— 
The rough bark yet upon them, as they came 
From the old forest and dame Nature’s hand, 
Who did not grudge her gift. Prolific vines 
Have wrapped them well, and half obscured the rind, 
Unpromising, that wraps them.—Crowding leaves 
Of glistning green, and clustering bright flowers 
Of purple, in whose cups throughout the day, 
The humming bird wantons boldly, wave around, 
And woo the gentle eye and delicate touch. 
This is the dwelling, and it isto me 
Quiet’s especial temple. No rude sound, 
Breaks in upon Time’s ancient ordering, 
Save the occasional mill clack, and the hum 
From yonder bee tree—the still busy tribe, 
Lightening their labors with a song of thrift, 
Harmonious with the good wife’s spinning wheel. 


I know not what may move me to the thought, 
But I do think, that life might glide away 
Nor feel itself at parting, cloistered here, 
In calm seclusion from the bustling world, 
Untroubled by the doubt or the despair, 
The intrusion, and the coil of crowded life;— 
Soothed, when the erring pulses do beat high, 
By the sweet catches of the_vagrant birds, 
That, perching on your eaves, win you away 
Into the stillness of more gentle thoughts. 


The woods at morn have life—the winds at eve, 
Play, whispering at the shutter—stealing in, 
To counsel slumber—waving o’er your couch 
Theit leafy winglets, strewing the blossoming airs 
Won from the forests they have all day swept! 
The skies—I know not why—but in the vale, 
Secluded thus, and o’er our cottage roof— 
Wear a perpetual face of gentleness, 
Smiling in sunshine—and when clouds are there 
They come as seasonable friends to bring 
Their unobserved showers, that freshen all, 
Yield life and verdure to the drooping plants, 
And bid the young and shrinking flowers rejoice. 

The hills are natural tombs, and we shall sink 
Quietly, in their bosoms, at the last, 
Nor leave our homes less peaceful. The soft hands 
Of the twir sister seasons, shall unite 
To bend the green shrubs o’er our graves in turn, 
And then we know that spring will bring her flowers, 
And, like a maiden who thus mourns her love, 
Plant them above our silent resting place. 
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IV, 
AUTUMN WALKS. 


There is a soft breeze hanging on yon hill, 
Tinged witha purple light. How beautiful, 
And yet how cold! ’Tis the first robe put on 
By sad October. Well may he repine,— 
His dowry is dreary—dreary, though bright, 
And desolate, though bounteous. The sweet green,— 
The summer flush of love—the golden bloom, 
Nature’s prime fruitage—and the vigorous airs, 
That came with flowers in April—they are gone. 
The greenis pallid—the warm virgin flush, 
That was a maiden glory on the cheek, 
And in the eye of summer, shrinks away, 
Together, on the hill tops, wooing in vain, 
The iast embrace, to sorrowful twilight given, 
By the down travelling sun;—and the sweet airs 
Wail heavily through the tree-tops, while the leaves, 
Saddest of mourners, flung on summer’s grave, a 
Lament her in the silence of true grief. 


Nay, mock me not, that thus I mourr with them; 
The sad heart has no ear for learned rule, 
And will I hear, but nothing heed your speech, 
Nor grief nor joy were yet philosophers,— 
Intent to mourn or triumph, they must feel, 
Not fathom each emotion. Well I know, 
As now you tell me: 


‘These are things of course; 
The year must have its changes, and the leaves, 
Howe’er they won us in the time that’s past, 
Were of that time, and folly *twere to mourn, 
They should not live beyond it.” 


Happy he, 
Who thus may prose o’er nature, and the life 


So various, that she scatters on our path. 
For mine own part—an orphan child was I, 

That had not parents tender. Never mine, 

A sister’s lips have hallow’d while they press’d, 

No brother called me his—no natural ties, 

Embraced and trained and nourish’d me in youth; 
And so, with strong affections, I have sought 

Objects for worship in these solemn groves;— 

They give me what I sought, and the pale flowers, 
And the green house—now yellow at our feet, 

Seem’d something more to me than leaves and flowers! 
They were my kindred! Now, that they are gone, 

I weep them as a loss of family— 

And tread among them with a cautious foot, 

And sad, slow step—worn heart and solemn brow, 

As I were ’mongst the graves of brethren. 
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ARRIVAL IN LONDON. 


The “Tally-Ho,” from Liverpool, set us down in London, with,—in 
many respects,—no very enviable feelings. We knew absolutely no- 
body in that overgrown mart of all the passions,—good, bad and indiffer- 
ent. We were aware, at the same time, that there were numbers of our 
countrymen in the great metropolis—loungers and speculators of all 
sorts; inventors of “steam guns,” and steam boats to run without wheels; 
together with sundry ingenious folks who set prices upon heads, and who 
found people silly enough to pay for having their heads taken off; volun- 
teers in the “Peninsular War,” from Massachusetts,—where, it seems, 
they had recently discovered the veritable descensus averni of the poet, 
in other words, that the way to the gloomy realms of Dis, lies through 
that State; adventurers in letters, and purveyors to the Scott,—not Sir 
Walter!—but he who presides over the redoubtable periodical north of 
the Tweed, wherein one of these worthies labored hard to shew how the 
union of these States would be dissolved (the abolitionists have since in- 
structed us much better on that head) together with the why they should 
be,—youths, in short, of various grades and qualifications, who travel to 
improve their heads, (often without making much head-way in the com- 
mendable pursuit,) and not a few to improve their purses,—from the mu- 
si¢ian to the mechanist; the author to the actor,—the adventures of one 
of the latter class of persons constituting a “scene” in London, which we 
shall endeavor to portray at another time. 

We had determined to avoid our American friends, since in a foreign 
country no benefit aecrues from herding with persons of one’s own nation, 
who, as their wisdom or their vanity may abound, are usually either 
great detractors from everv thing they meet with abroad, or as extrav- 
agant eulogists of its men and manners, (to say nothing of the women,) 
arts and sciences, and the Lord knows what beside,—misleading and 
misinforming you in either case. 

There was one individual, however, whom we did wish to see, and 
whom we knew to be in London. He had been editor and proprietor 
of an American periodical, to which, by dint of entreaty and a fair prom- 
ise of remuneration, we had contributed a paper for which we received 
due thanks, and nothing more; while a certain political weather-cock, 
(as he himself had the effrontory, afterwards to acknowledge) was paid 
the stipulated sum for his turn-coat biography of—Martin Van Buren! 

We left our address at Miller’s, (the book-seller;) and our friend call- 
ed on us the next morning, and insisted on taking us to certain lodgings 
which he said be thought we should like, and where he would have the 
pleasure of introducing us to a young American, (“a particular friend” of 
his,) and who had been for some time in London. We found him at 
home. He of course expressed himself glad to see us,—rabbed his hands, 
looked knowing,—and proceeded to expatiate upon the merits of the 
heuse,—after which he desired us to allow him to make us acquainted 
with the ladies. We thanked him, and begged him for the present, merely 
fo make known our name; and to request the ladies to consider us a 
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lodger. The next day we repaired to the premises to fulfil our engage- 
ment, and on being ushered in, two very pleasing, pretty young creatures 
came smiling, courtesying into the room, half blushing, half laughing. 
“Would like to see your chamber, sir?””—asked the taller and fairer of 
the two. Now only think of a young maiden scarcely eighteen, ventur- 
ing to volunteer her services in conducting a wild, ardent fellow of five 
and twenty, (and of some mettle too,) into his bed-room! This she did, 
however, with an air altogether peculiar to young persons of her sex 
and class in London, who have to show young gentlemen to their apart- 
ments. The room seemed admirably calculated for a young couple— 
there was “room enough;” and God knows room too for—reflection!— 
In this apartment we slept for one night only—the greater part of which 
(not having ventured up-stairs into the “sitting-room,”) was employed in 
retrospections that kept aloof all tendency to sleep—while the pipe and 
“purl” contributed to prolong the vigil. On entering the breakfast-room 
the next morning, we found to our inexpressible horror, at least a dozen 
people at table, who took no more notice of us than if we had been a 
walking broomstick. We were excruciated between one of the young 
ladies of the house (a melting belle with eyes too blue!) and a gross beef- 
eater from the “city,” who gorged so voraciously, that we should not 
have been astonished had he dis-gorged the savory contents of his re- 
morseless stomach into the soft lap of the fair creature who sat next to 
him, but of whose presence he seemed wholly unconscious, except when 
the still renewed demands of appetite prompted him to say: “Thank 
you for some of that fish, Miss.” With my fair hostess it was impossible 
not to sympathise, for she was not permitted to sit still in her chair ow- 
ing to the old brute near her, who continually elbowed her in his assiduous 
application to the dishes before him. At moments she colored up to the 
eyes,—nor was it surprising, compelled as she was to sit down in the 
presence of ten or a dozen unsophisticated men, and doomed to bear the 
brunt of their oppressive and suffocating faces, (in every line of which 
you read, “Beef and Porter!’”’) whenever the difficulty of over tasked 
digestion obliged them to look up and puff from them the exhalations 
from without, and the more delectable respiration from within—like so 
many porpoises!—only not half so decent, nor a quarter part so pure. 
' We were heartily disgusted at the spectacle of the charities and ame- 
nities of life thus trampled under foot by men inaccessible to any other 
ideas than those that appertained to thrift;.and on the afternoon of that 
day we took our leave of the Misses , and transfered our quar- 
tersto Pall Mall. Here were two Americans, (for, in spite of the resolu- 
tion we had formed, we seemed fated to encounter our countrymen,) to 
one of whom we had been previously introduced. He was an author; 
and we found him surrounded, accordingly, by the usual agremens of 
that charming vocation! He was dressed in white canton-crape trow- 
sers—slippers and silk stockings, (the silk stockings we particularly no- 
ted, not having ourselves worn any since the memorabi« night, fifteen 
years ago, when we lost our partner in a country-dance—having plac- 
ed her head, while some how we got foot!) a coat between what sailors 
call a “pea-jacket,” and a gown, while, in his right hand, he flourished a 
leaf-cutter, and in the other a luckless book that had been evidently un: 
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dergoing the rack of the critic. His appearance was altogether striking— 
the face was strongly marked. The leading trait in it—if we may use 
the phrase—was that of intense susceptibility—yet furnishing you with 
no clue to the character,—the process in his case seemed inverted—it 
was not until you became acquainted with the character of the man, 
that you perceived and could appreciate the character of the face.— 
There was nothing of thought about it—not a line by which you could 
detect a mind familiar with habits of frequent and profound reflection,— 
Excitement,—unremitting, complicated excitement,—stamped its peculiar 
impress upon the features of this singular person,—who, originally a 
cheese-monger, became successively, and by gradations no one ever ven- 
tured to compute,—an attorney’s clerk; then an attorney himself; an 
officer, or private,—we forget which,—in the army of 1812, and was 
wounded, we think we heard him say, in the battle of Niagara; a poet; 
novelist; and at length, by movement somewhat retrograde, a critic,— 
not merely of the work of others, but his own. 

We had not been seated many minutes with this eccentric personage, 
when a mutual friend (he of the periodical,) was announced. He enter- 
ed bringing with him some proof impressions of a work which he pro- 
ceeded to submit to our Aristarchus (for such he was,) who ran them 
through, paying the author a compliment, we now forget, (his style, we 
think he said, had improved) and, after addressing a few remarks to 
ourselves, adverted to the state of letters in America. He observed that the 
Only literature we had, (such as it was,) was comprised in the pages of 
Quarterly and Monthly Reviews—upon which he proceeded to pass some 
severe strictures, probably in return for the treatment he had himself ex. 
perienced at their hands—though in the main his observations were per- 
haps just. The gravity, he said, with which an American would profess 
to take up a subject that had been but just dismissed by an Edinburg, 
London or Westminister Review, was altogether irresistible, To be sure 
continued the speaker, there was that sin by which the angels fell, am. 
bition! —the ambition of letting the world see that he had read Bacon’s 
“Essays” and Stewart’s “Elements.” Were the Americans‘not scanda- 
lised at being told, for the first time by an Englishman, that there once 
lived and died,—lived in obscurity, and died in want,—in the very heart 
of the boasted capital of Pennsylvania,—a man named Charles Brock- 
den Brown, who had written some interesting and admirable prose fic- 
tions, with which a large class of readers in England had been long fa- 
miliar, but which were hardly to be met with in a single library in the 
U. States, public or private! Ashamed at being convicted of such neg- 
lect, and the exposure of the selfish and short-sighted views that had 
hitherto presided over their labors, the American critics instantly veered 
about, and hoping thereby to save their credit, proceeded to launch into 
the opposite extreme of bestowing praise where there was no merit, and 
of over-praising the little merit, that did happen to fall in their way— 
telling the world that they had discovered a Campbell in Mr. Pierpoint, 
and a Byron in Mr. Percival,—with other hyperboles in equally bad taste.* 





* In recording the above opinion, we would not be understood as intending to 
depreciate either Mr. Pierpoint or Mr. Percival below their just level—the fault of 
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And here, said our friend, whose eloquence appeared to rise as he warm- 
ed, I am unavoidably led to notice a circumstance intimately connected 
with this state of things in America, if indeed it has not mainly conduced 
to it. The division of that country into a multitude of separate sover- 
eignties,—denied the advantages of one great central focus, concentrat- 
ing within itself all the worth and talent, the wealth and enterprise of the 
people,—advantages so happily exemplified in the history of French, and 
perhaps of English literature,—by giving rise to local prejudices and 
prepossessions, and leaving no uniform and single standard to which, as 
to a test, every thing might be brought to bear; but allowing each state 
to erect idols of its own, which,—unlike the Gods of the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians,—are seldom recognized as divinities beyond their own imme- 
diate niches, where for that reason they are worshipped with a devotion 
the more exclusive—this circumstance it is that has tended so greatly to 
retard the progress of letters in America, while it enters so vitally into 
the structure of its free institutions, of which it is without doubt the con- 
servative element. 

I could say more upon this subject, but that it would lead me into 
statements that might appear invidious. I shall therefore abstain from 
doing so—merely offering the suggestion, that until the bonds of union, 
in that country, shall partake of literary as well as political association— 
until the Americans shall have furnished forth to the world, in letters as 
well as in politics, a practical comment upon their own federal motto, 
one out of many,—until they shall have exhibited, in those collateral re- 
ferenees that should be embraced in all extended and enlightened sur- 
veys of the actual condition and prospective improvements of a people, 
some sympathy for those arts, and the elegancies derived from them, 
which have been esteemed—by every nation, at least that has left behind 
it any lasting monuments of its greatness, (monumenta aere perenniora,) 
as second only, in value and importance, to the national freedom itself, 
and which has been prized accordingly,—they will have labored in vain 
in the construction of ships aud the erection of fortifications for the na- 
tional defence—unless the intellectual cement be brought in aid of the 
great federal fabric, they and theirs, like the hundred cities of Laconia, 
will have passed away without bequeathing to posterity any thing be- 
yond the recollection of their stern and unbending republicanism. The 
“fierce democratie” of Lacedemon,—which prided itself so much upon 
its laws—shared at length the fate that awaits the civil and political exis- 
tence of every people, without leaving behind it any of those connecting 
links, which, after a lapse of four thousand years, still associate the his- 
tory and character of its enlightened contemporary and neighbor with 
those of every civilized nation of the earth, even down to the present 
hour. Let America take warning, then, from these beacons before her; 
and, by cultivating a sympathy for those arts appropriately termed po- 
lite, ensure for the national memory a character higher and more perma- 





the critics, in question,was that of attempting to elevate them above it; a much more 
grievous error in the end, and of peculiar hardship since it is sure to be visited 
upon the authors, who are not responsible for it and never upon the critics who are. 
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nent than it can ever hope to derive from institutions solely and simply 
political. 

During this harangue, our friend (the editor,) whose personal dimen- 
sions by no means corresponded with his literary pretensions,—had post- 
ed himself upon a chair, supported by one knee; while the other, with 
about six inches of leg, hung dangling playfully down, as it were, from 
the seat, over the back of which he managed to e/oign his visage at 
least a foot beyond his digital extremities—for it was out of all propor- 
tion to the rest of the “articulated skeleton”—his eyes riveted upon the 
glowing countenance of the speaker, whose vehemence of tone and ges- 
ture appeared to rise with every sentence he uttered, until his whole 
frame was in a blaze! and absolutely quivered from the seeming intensi- 
ty of his mental emotions—reminding you of the prophetic fury of the 
Sybil, counting her mystic leaves in the unapproachable cave; or the 
Delphic Priestess, turning madly upon her tripod, as her hand grasped 
the purchase money of her oracular predictions,—the secret source of 
her inspirations—the all eloquent and convincing gold! 

Having been abundantly edified, our little friend and self took our 
leave, and set out for the Saracen’s Head. It never occured to us, until 
we got into the strand, that we had for a companion a person of some- 
what remarkable appearance; and that what we ordinarily denominate 
“sights,” are shows in London. Ludgate Hill presented, however, such 
a vast and dense mass of people as completely to overtop and enshroud 
the Lilliputian wayfarer, who (luckily for ourself;) was thereby enabled 
to escape observation. We now entered beneath the arch leading to the 
Inn, and here at length we foresaw the probability of our getting into a 
scrape on our friend’s account. Mr. Mayo, mine host of the “Head,” 
was standing at the door-way, and, though a somewhat fat man, was not 
very tall, so that there was sufficient space above his head,—and nature, 
we are told, “abhors a vacuum,’—to afford a sort of view in perspective, 
to the prying, peeping, and tittering faces of the maids, (so denominated) 
who presided at the “bar,” which looked directly into New-Gate street, 
down through the archway we were now entering. Our friend,—with 
whom, as we have said, we first became acquainted in America, where 
being very well known, at least in the town where he resided, his shab- 
by and altogether outre appearance past without creating a “sensation,” 
had seemed manfully resolved to set at defiance the absurd, though rigid, 
prescriptions of Piccadilly and New-Bond street. Possibly he was not 
unmindful of treading the very stones that Johnson and Savage used to 
tread in a worse plight, (out at elbows!) where Chatterton took poison 
in a garret; and where Steel earned his dinner by the sale of his morning 
pamphlet. ‘There are undoubtedly many advantages in dress; and the 
chief perhaps, is the privilege it gives you of showing your contempt for 
it—a privilege never permitted to a man in a shabby coat, unless he 
chose to run the risque of incurring the application of the fable of the fox 
and grapes. ‘The man with ten guineas in his pocket, is the only excep- 
tion to the rule; he alone may wear a threadbare coat with impunity, or 
no coat at all; and a man with a fashionable coat may, with equal impu- 
nity, sport an empty purse. Our friend’s dress, then, from head to foot,— 
even to the black silk cravat,—was precisely the one in which we had 
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seen him two years before—no, he wore boots on the occasion of which 
we are speaking. The boots, had they been encountered by Hunt or 
Martin, would have provoked either contempt for the wearer, or by pos- 
sibility, have suggested a doubt as to the “run of the house” in the 
Strand. It was manifest, from the cuffs and skirts of our friend’s coat, 
that he had been in the habit of applying them to the boots—taking 
care previously to salivate the leather. His head might be said to have 
been literally enveloped in his hat, which, covering his ears, appeared to 
rest upon his nose. His chin which he usually shaved about once a week, 
was fairly balanced on the huge cravat, which seemed ambitious of meet- 
ing the hat half way; and which was tied in front in the exploded form of 
the bow,—leaving him all head (the fact was, he had, intellectually, a 
very good one,) and no neck. He had a habit of giving to this head (the 
physical one, we mean,) thus sufficiently disfigured, a most extraordina- 
ry and, as it seemed to us, mechanical twist, or jerk,—somewhat after 
the manner of an angry dog, when he snaps at you from the side. The 
comparison, which may appear uncivil, will be admitted to he the more 
appropriate—particularly by those who may have had the pleasure of 
conversing with him for ten minutes at a time—when we state that, in 
the act of imparting this violent and strange motion to the head, he al- 
ways accompanied it by a sharp, harsh, and equally sudden gnashing of 
the teeth, which, as may be supposed, gave to our friend the unavoida- 
ble appearance of being continually out of humor. Whether this habit 
was spasmodic, or purely accidental, we cannot undertake to say, al- 
though we were often on the very point of asking him the cause of it, but 
were deterred from doing so, thinking it might bea natural infirmity. It 
was for some time, however, before we became sufficiently familiarised 
to the action of our friend’s head, not to start involuntarily whenever it 
was repeated—for, although the intervals between each recurrence seem. 
ed strictly regulated, yet, as we have said, the movement was so sudden 
and violent always, and appeared of so angry a nature, that it required 
some self-possession to enable us to retain within our own the arm which 
our friend (aided by high-heeled boots) invariably so disposed of. Be. 
neath the other arm, on the present occasion, he had collected, we do 
conscientiously believe, every manuscript he had ever penned from the 
memorable moment when the spirit of authorship had first descended 
upon him, down to the identical point of time of which we now speak,— 
for it formed a burden at which the sturdiest porter that ever plied be. 
tween Cheap-side and Charing-cross, might have turned pale, and paus- 
ed. ‘Thus, we had no sooner emerged from under the gate-way, and en- 
tered upon the spacious arena fronting the Inn, than the bar-maids be- 
gan to titter—the waiters tarried for an instant, one with a corkscrew and 
the other a napkin in his hand—dangling in a sort of syncope of surprise! 
the boot-black raised his head, and seemed to forget his brush; the porter 
deliberately unshouldered his baggage, with a look of amazement rare in 
a London porter; whilst Mr. Mayo, who stood at the door we were to en- 
ter,—with more civility than we had any right to expect, putting his 
hands behind his back, withdrew from the scene,—seeing that it would 


be vain to attempt to check the curiosity, or abate the consternation of the 
servants. 
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“My eyes!” exclaimed the astonished “Boots,” “he be outlandish, sure?” 

“DP n my blood,” vociferated the whip of the Tally-Ho “but that 
would be no bad speculation at Exeter Change these times.” 

“That ’ere chap minds me of Sam Wilkins. I say, Tom, I be a por- 
ter, its true, but dang me if I carries the mark on’t when I goes among 
the folks at the Tennis Court!” 

The observation of the porter was made, luckily, in an under tone, 
for he happened to be sitting very near the door. Our friend, however, 
we were truly rejoiced to perceive had appropriated (and very properly,) 
none of the remarks elicited by his singular appearance, although he 
must have heard them—particularly the fellow in the red frock coat: 
cravated to the eyes; hat a-one-side; yellow tops, displaying his North- 
hamptonshire leg, (he must have been from that country) with his “pent 
of purl,” on the right; while on the left he sent up dense volumns of smoke 
from the beautiful ashes of the favorite “Maryland Returns.” 

This man was a genuine sample of the true English breed, peculiar, 
however, to certain counties in that island, which furnish recruits for the 
“Horse Guards” (the finest looking men perhaps in the world,) and sup- 
plies for the stalls in the far-famed “Smithfield.” 

In despite of what had occurred, our friend made himself at home in 
the Inn; called for ale and pipes; and, after loitering away a half hour, 


took his out-side-seat in the coach for Liverpool, and—we saw him no 
more! 





J. W. 5S. 





PROPRIETY ESSENTIAL TO EMINENCE. 


When a man first begins to rise above his fellows, he becomes a mark 
for their missiles. The elevated, regard him as a competitor, the low, 
as a superior; and by both, he is held fair game for destruction. If he be 
truly superior he continues to ascend, until he ceases to be within the 
reach of either, and both parties will then be emulous in his worship.— 
But he is required then to be doubly circumspect, and his shield must be 
one of chrystalline propriety. Let him but touch the earth for an instant, 
and show his stains, and the outcry is always the louder from the supe- 
rior elevation of the victim. We see the spots on the sun, which we 
should not be apt to regard on a house-wall or a hillock. 





SECURITY OF INNOCENCE. 


Apollodorus lamented that Socrates should be executed for no offence. 
The Philosopher, looking beyond human limits, inquired—“would you 
have me die guilty? Melitus and Anytus may Kill, but they canot hurt 
me.” How common it is to hear people lamenting with Apollodorus. 
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ZION. 


Has the glory from Zion departed? 
Shall her children sit down in distrust? 
And weep o’er her altars deserted, 
Her palaces laid in the dust? 


“Oonce, from her far shining towers, 


Triamphant her Prince rode to war, 
In his path, principalities, powers, 
Lay scatter’d in ruin afar. 


Has the star of those conquests ceas’d beaming? 
Has the splendor now vanish’d in night? 

That once ‘rom her banner, bright gleaming, 
Smote down her proud foes with its light? 

No more is the mighty revealing 

His face from the throne of his love? 

No more, while her prophets are kneeling, 

Does the light’ning descend from above? 


Yes! hark round her dome, sweetly blending, 
Still swells the loud anthem of praise, 

And Jacob’s bright star, still ascending, 

Yet gilds all her courts with its rays— 

O mark well the bulwarks of Zion, 

Her turrets stand firm as before, 

And strong, from her gates, Judah’s Lion, 
To victory leads, as of yore. 


Stern Time, with the sweep of his pinion, 
Has moulder’d earth’s fabrics away, 

Before him her proudest dominion 

Has tottered and sunk in decay. 

The Babels earth’s Nimrods once builded, 
Are grey with the ruin of age,— 

The swords which her Cesars have wielded, 
But glimmer on history’s page. 


But vain ’gainst the beauty of Zion, 

Has fretted the canker of time, 

While round her earth’s glories are lying, 
Her battlements still rise sublime— 

The lightning that smote her, has sunder’d 
No stone from her towers with its shock, 
At her base, the loud billow that thunder’d, 
Has fixed her more firm on her rock. 


Go up to her turrets, and glancing 

An eye o’er the nations afar, 

See—-still to the conquest advancing, 

The heroes she marshals for war; 

List, list to the voice of salvation, 

Each breeze brings-from far on its wing,— 
See nation bow down after nation, 


And yield to the yoke of her king. 


Ask where are the proud hearts that cherished 
Their hatred and scorn ’gainst the light? 

From the face of the Lord, they have perished, 
And sunk to the regions of night; 

The wit shafts of Gibbon have vanished, 
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Like vain idle meteors in air, 
And curs’d infidelity, banished, 
Groans deep by the grave of Voltaire! 


The Faquir’s beginning to falter, 

The blaze of the crescent grows dim; 
The priest, at yon heathenish altar, 
Has paused in the midst of his hymn, 
The idol is trembling before him, 

As coldly, he mutters his vow, 

And doubt, hov’ring gloomily o’er him, 
Lets fall its deep shade on his brow. 


But onward, still onward careering, 
Mid the dark clouds of error unrolled— 
See Jesus’ white standard appearing, 
Whilst light flashes forth from its fold. 
The prophets of Moloch have met her, 
Around her defeated they lie, 

Each foe of the Lord has beset her, 

But scatheless, she still waves on high. 


What beacon beam, (1) brightly is burning 
On Athena’s myrtle crowned height? 

Tis the star of the morn, that’s returning 
To the hills it first bath’d in its light; 

See, smit by its radiance, ’tis breaking, 
Yon cloud, o’er the ocean that lay; 

The South’s palmy islands are waking, 
And laugh in the light of its ray. 


Rise, Solyma, rise thou afflicted, 

Dear land by the prophets once trod, 

The signs which thy seers have predicted, 
Proclaim the approach of thy God! (2) 
Ev’n now, on thy cold barren bosom, 
Some buds, faintly springing around, 
Declare that thy wastes yet shall blossom, 
And streams in thy wilderness sound. 


Dark Gunga—I see thy brown daughters 
Start back from the funeral pile! (3) 

I see by thy once crimsoned waters, 
The fond mother pausing awhile; 

Her babe to her bosom she presses, 

And turning in horror away, 

With tears the fond charge she caresses, 
Once doom’d as the crocodile’s prey. 


Hark—hark—o’er yon polar wastes sounding 
What melodies wild do I hear? 

Where the Laplander’s sledge rapid bounding, 
Is whirled o’er the waste by the deer! 

Though round him the pine forest freezes 

His calm bosom current still flows, 

And warmed by the Gospel of Jesus, 

He sings o’er his desert of snows! 


Up, watchman, proclaim that the flashes 
Of day-spring begin to appear— 

Where Smyrna, ’mid ruin and ashes, 
Wept pale o’er her Polycarp’s bier, 

O shout that the cross still is flying, 
Where first its bright trophies were won; 
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That the pale daunted crescent is dying 
In the blaze of Jerusalem’s sun! 


As onward the sons of salvation, 

Far eastward are urging their way; 

And marking for conquest each nation, 

Have they knocked at thy gates, old Cathay? (4) 
Yes, vain are thy barriers of ages, 

Right on through the portals they go; 

And see,—neath the flash of their pages, 

Down crumble the temples of Fo! 


And see where the mists, thickly vailing 

Dark Afric, to rise has began; 

And how, touched by the splendor, all-healing, 
The brute is exalted to man! (5) 

There go—o’er the desert when slowly 

And solemn, the eve shadows fall, 

And list to the hymns sweet and lowly, 

That swells in the Hottentot’s kraal. 


Ah soldiers, when gloom lay before us, 

With nought but the promise to cheer, 

Was the pathway of Zion still glorious, 

Still firm and undaunted by fear? 

When the ranks of the world stood unbroken, 
Few signals of victory seen, 

Has the watchword the mighty has spoken, 
Enough to encourage her been? 


Ev’n then, on that word calmly leaning, 

Her panoply, wisdom and might; 

Did she smile at each cloud intervening 

And boldly march down to the fight? 

Neath her charge, like the shock of the thunder, 
When cheer’d by that promise alone, 

Was the strong battle bow clove asunder? 

The chariot and horseman o’erthrown? 


And now, while that promise to strengthen, 
Such light all around us appears, 

While Zion’s wide boundaries lengthen, 
Unchecked in the rolling of years, 

While, forth from the desert once darkling, 
The pictures that prophecy drew, 

In rich living colors all sparkling, 

Are brightening and bursting to view; 


Shall a hand or a spirit that falters, 

In the camp of the faithful be found? 
Shall the flame flicker dim on our altars, 
And darkness encompass us round? 
Arise to the battle victorious, 

Arise in the strength of the Lord, 

The shield of the mighty is,o’erus, 

Our sword his omnipotent word! 


J. L. 





(1) The Greek mission. 

(2) The effort made for the converson of the Jews. 

(3) The effort of the Gospel in India. 

(4) China has proved herself not impervious to the Gospel. 
rison and Gutzlaff have already told upon her mighty population. 

(5) The effects of the labors of Vanderkemp and subsequent raissionaries upon the 


South Cape, are well known. 


The efforts of Mor- 
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REMINISCENCES OF A TOUR TO THE SOUTH-WEST. 





NUMBER ONE. 





It was rather a cool morning, the 17th of December, 1835. Our 
readers, who are particular as to dates and weather, may remember the 
fact, and those who are not so, are hereby reminded of it. We were roused 
from our slumbers before Aurora (to be a little poetical,) had “sprink- 
led her rosy light,” either on field, “lawn” or pine barren. And reason 
there was for stirring ourself betimes. We had a journey to accomplish, 
and six or seven miles to ride in order to reach the steam-car at New- 
Summerville by eight o’clock. We therefore rose early, equipped our- 
self in haste, and do not hesitate to affirm, that our horse travelled over 
the intervening distance as rapidly as his strength and an uneven road 
would permit. We should not have omitted to mention, that we were 
entertained, the night previous, at the mansion of a hospitable gentleman 
and very dear friend, living near the site of old Dorchester—the scene 
of Simms’ “Partisan” —a work, by the by, which, if it does not display 
as much invention as his “Yemassee,” is yet equally interesting, and even 
more popular. 

A natural association exists between place—outward objects and a 
man’s thoughts. Philosophers tell us so, and they tell the truth. In 
spite of a chilly morning, we found it to be so on the present occasion.— 
‘The spot from which we started was an interesting one—more so how- 
ever, from what it had once been, than from what it then was—a_ spot 
indeed for solemn and salutary musing—calculated to waken up the 
memory of by-gone days—of histories both proud and sad, connected 
with the early settlement of our country and the triumphant era of the 
Revolution. Our thoughts naturally reverted to the past—to the long- 
gone past, and to the changes which the destroyer, Time, had effected 
in the face of things. In some instances change is improvement, but to 
the eye—to the eye at least, if not to the sober judgment, it did not seem 
so here. Here, change was ruin—utter desolation. A half century, 
no more—had wrought the work of entire destruction. The flourishing 
village—the resting place—the refuge of the early settlers of the Royal 
Colony—the birth-place of a short-lived commerce, where too the first 
church was erected in South-Carolina, and the mystic symbols of the 
Lord’s death first administered to the pilgrim fathers—where was it 
now! Never were the poet’s words prefixed by Junius as a motto to his 
immortal letters more true, than of this almost consecrated spot, 


“Stat nominis umbra.” 


The shadow of a mere name remains—but the place—the place—it is 
among those things that have been and are not. A forest now waves 
over the ground where once the smiling village “rose to view.” A sin- 
gle crumbling chimney indicates that here once was the habitation of 
man—that here the domestic fire was once kindled, and around this now 
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quiet and desolate spot, that the social affections once clung—that here, in 
times long past, the tender accents of parent and child, brother and sister, 
lover and friend, penetrated the soul. The towering, naked and massive 
walls of a mouldering brick edifice are all that now remains of what was 
once achurch. Yes! they remain, as if to prove to the present genera- 
tion, that religion had a deep and firm seat in the hearts of their an- 
cestors, and that the altars which men raise to it are destined to con- 
continue longer than others. But the voice of prayer, the hymn of 
praise, the earnest and eloquent appeal—these are no more heara from 
thence. The curious, whom a feeling of romance has brought to the spot, 
stands within these once hallowed walls, and sees heaven alone over his 
head—once hallowed we may truly say, but sacred no more. A rude 
soldiery has heretofore converted these ruins into military defences, 
and the house, solemnly dedicated to the religion of a God of peace, has 
been perverted to the foul purposes of war and destruction! And the 
worshippers—the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the young and 
the old, who once thronged here, in such numbers, on the peaceful pleas- 
ant sabbath morn—where are they?—where are the “Fathers?”—Trans. 
ferred to a higher sphere. Worshippers now in a temple—an eternal, 
heavenly temple, not made with human hands, or ornamented with earth- 
ly cunning. The neglected unenclosed cemetry in the vicinity—the spot 
recently so beautifully described by the pen of genius, 


“The land of apparitions and of shadows,” 


testifies to the fact. They are gone—all gone—swept from the earth, 
as it were with the besom of destruction. And here in this solitary man- 
sion of the dead, Time, too, has been busily at work, crumbling and effac- 
ing the memorials of the sweetest human affections; and more and even 
worse than this—traces of the violence of man—of sacrilegious, hard- 
hearted man, are visible on the spot over which he should have trod soft- 
ly and with solemn awe. ‘The memories of the dead have been violat- 
ed—their characters strangely mutilated—the marble monuments erec- 
ted in honor of superior worth, honorable birth, distinguished mental gifts 
and graces, and even the humbler head-piece, over which the poorer 
mourners have shed the tears of an honest, human sorrow, have been wan- 
tonly broken down, and shattered into fragments, by the ruthless wretch- 
es. Citizens of the south! your country burial-grounds are sadly 
neglected. Why are they not every where decently enclosed? Why 
should the remains of those who were once so dear to us, be carelessly 
exposed upon the open common, and the little tributes which genius and 
affection offer to their memory be made a subject for the rude jests of 
every profane passer by? Surely, surely, the dwelling houses of the dead 
should be rendered more respectable, and be treated with more regard— 
a regard bordering almost on reverence. Virtue itself and the higher 
kind of civilization—the refinement of which we boast, are concerned in 
this reform. Wealth should lavish some portion of its treasures on 
these quiet spots. Art and taste should decorate them with suitable 
emblems. The willow and the cypress should be made to wave over 
the graves of those we loved, and the laurel—yes! the laurel should be 
planted there too, to show the victory which our heaven descended reli- 
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gion has achieved for us over our last ul enemy. it in a word, 
though in sadness, should, in some shape or other, be every where seen, 
in these still places, treading on the heels of death. This should be an 
employment of the present generation—but here, alas! in this deserted 
portion of our State, where are even the living to be found? It is in the 
ordinary course of events, that men should plan, pursue, attain perchance, 
for a brief period, the object of their pursuit, and die. A new generation 
then succeeds to their places, who are actuated by the same passions, 
moved by the same hopes, occupied by like engagements, subject to sim- 
ilar vicissitudes of success or disappointment, and destined to the same sol- 
emn end at last. Ina free and flourishing country, where liberty and 
stable laws offer an inducement to new comers, the country should even 
be thickly settled, and, within advancing time, a more numerous popula- 
tion should overspread the land. But here both Nature and Providence 
seem to have varied from their usual course of proceeding. ‘The coun- 
try, instead of being filled up with inhabitants, has become almost utterly 
deserted. A few families only, scattered here and there in their isolated 
dwellings, occupy this once populous region; and the spirit of emigration 
is annually thinning the ranks of the small remnant. Ina few years, if 
we may judge from the story which even the last has told, all will be gone! 

Such, as we rode along, were our sad solitary musings. Our thoughts 
however, were suddenly arrested and diverted into a different channel. 
They started rapidly away from the past to the present—from the gene- 
rations of the dead to those of living men. ‘The cause of this hasty 
revolution in our fancies, may be readily assigned. The road had be- 
come narrow—our horse was tripping briskly over it, when the left 
wheel of our vehicle, grazing suddenly against a pine sapling, nearly oc- 
casioned our upsetting, and completely destroyed the equilibrium of our 
thoughts. Thesun too was now fairly risen. He ascended in uncloud- 
ed splendor to perform his diurnal task, and we, in common with all na- 
ture around us, felt the cheeringjinfluence of his beams. Soon the frost- 
work melted away before his presence, and together with it, all our 
gloomy visions. An increased warmth pervaded our frame—a fresher 
life beat at our heart—a bolder courage animated our spirits and urged 
us onward. Reflection may be sometimes necessary—mortality should 
be occasionally in view, but it does not answer for man, (so we then rea- 
soned) to be always meditating on sombre subjects. _ It tames his bound- 
ing spirits to a state of hateful lethargy, and checks his nobler aspirations. 
Life, not death, is his prerogative. Action, more even than thought, his du- 
ty—the present and not the past, the subject that should occupy his best 
energies, and claim his deepest devotion, and the present, even the pres- 
ent should be used only as a stepping-stone on which he may plant his 
foot firmly, and so rise higher, that he may seize with a firm and unyield- 
ing grasp the blessings of the future. This is the true philosophy of life— 
the great, the golden art of living well. We had now come to the end 
of our argument, and at the same time to the end of our ride—a ride up. 
on which, whatever our readers may think of it, we shall often look back 
with a melancholy kind of pleasure. 

We took our seat in the car. The steam was up, and if our vehicle 
had been furnished with wings, we might literally have been said to fly. 
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There is something peculiarly exciting and agreeable in this rapid mo- 
tion. If we had not enjoyed it before, it would have been an entirely new 
sensation. It is at any rate, and abstracted from other considerations, al- 
ways will be to us, a purely physical delight. It seems to shadow forth 
something of the speed of the disembodied spirit which, as Swedenborg 
tells us, keeps pace, in the heavenly regions, with the rapid progress of 
thought itself! This may be an extravagant notion —all analogies, in 
fact, are so. But man has certainly been made a far more indepen- 
dent being by the power of steam, than he was before. He exults 
more, and more justly in the extent and force of his own. genius. He 
feels and rejoices to feel, that by the application of this powerful 
agent to machinery, he can now exert an almost unbounded control 
over time and space. 

Speaking of independence reminds us of the British moralist’s theory 
on that subject. “There are three situations in life,” said Dr. John- 
son, “in which a man is most independent, viz: when he ‘is in a stage. 
coach, when he is in a tavern, and when he is drunk!” Had the 
sour old tory, hater of America as he was, foreseen the achievements 
and fame of our Fulton, he might have extended this list. But the 
Doctor of Laws was no Doctor of Steam, certainly no Steam-Doctor.— 
It was not his good fortune to live in the age, and in the land of steam-boats 
and rail-cars, or he might, possibly, have been willing to elevate the lat- 
ter even to the rank ofastage-coach. Wesay possibly, for we must take 
English stage-coaches in connection with English travelling, and an 
American, perhaps, has no idea of the exquisite delight derived fro... trav- 
elling in a stage-coach over the fine roads of beautiful old England. We 
have lately had our imagination much excited in reference to this matter, 
and we long—yes anti-American as it may sound—we actually long to 
ascertain if the lively descriptions of tourists about English travelling, 
will be justified by our own experience. We fear however that this is 
forbidden fruit, which however earnestly desired, is never destined to be 
plucked. [Enough perhaps it is for happiness, that we live in a young 
and free country, in which, though its roads are not the best, yet steam— 
all powerful steam seems to be coming in every direction, on the wings 
of the wind, to help us out of the difficulty. 

One word more in respect to the Englishman’s notion of independence, 
in which, profound though he be, he seems, like most Englishmen who 
talk of a thing they do not understand, to have erred. We allude 
to those occasions in which, as he would have it, man enjoys, by way 
of pre-eminence, the free exercise of his sovereign and unalienable rights. 
On this liberty topic, we say, he has not displayed his usual sagacity.— 
Ina stage-coach, surely, we are often at the mercy of ill-broken horses 
and careless drivers;—in taverns—make them all good ones—establish 
in all of them obliging hosts, accomplished cooks, attentive servants, and 
make all things else comformable, and we will reason about it—but now! 
engage your seat—travel into the interior upon the public highway— 
whew! the vapour of greens and fat bacon rises into our nostrils and 
prevents all attempt at an argument. ‘Traveller, we have your sym- 
pathy, we know we have, And the drunkard! he a free man! He may 
be very bold, and very brave and very free in England—he may strut 
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and not stagger there—his pride of spirit may keep his body there from 
falling, but the Lord deliver us from such specimens of independence 
in this land of liberty and equality! As to rail roads, we too, much as we 
like them, will make a concession. They may be very firm, the cars 
good, and the engineers skillful, but in spite of these recommendations, we 
cannot divest ourselves of the apprehension of danger from the machine- 
ry, nor shut out the noise occasioned by the jarring and grating motion of 
the vehicles: We run the risk too of being thrown into disagreeable 
company—perhaps that of swearers, smokers (yes they do smoke some- 
times in spite of the rules,) and blue stockings, and then! we feel annoyed 
and our ideas of American liberty, soaring as they are wont to be, vanish 
into air. Still there is a certain sense in which, on these occasions, we 
feel as men should do—independent of the world—independent of each 
other. We meet our fellow beings on equal terms. No one has a 
right to put on airs, and assume the office of dictator. We are placed 
upon the broad and sensible basis of equality, and constitute a really 
democratic assemblage. It was upon this account, probably, that Mrs. 
Trollope (the dear creature!) when in this country, disliked stearn-boats, 
and saidso much against them in her book about our “domestic man- 
ners.” Steam-boats and stages are such levellers!) We wender how 
English people can ever resort to the use of them even for purposes of 
locomotion. They are decidedly anti-aristocratic—must, of course, in 
England, be used only by plebeians and commoners, while lords and la- 
dies ride in their carriages. We wonder, by the by, whose coat of 
arms is placed upon Mrs. Trollope’s—that of herself—since she must 
have a coat (to say nothing of breeches) or that of her husband. She 
will perhaps tell us in her next novel, since she is very fond of romancing. 
We expect a work of fiction from her very soon. We know that she 
has a decided talent for stories, and that the public is a theatre for which 
she is peculiarly fitted. We have no time however, just now, to spend 
in compliments upon her ladyship, fond as we are of her, and decided as 
has been the manifestation of her regard for every American and every 
thing that bears the title. We are at this moment, occupied (no disparage- 
ment, however, to the lady’s size, which we are informed, is respectable, ) 
with weightier matters. We may, we know, be accused of a want of gal- 
lantry in making the assertion—of stale common place—quite unfitted to 
so exciting a topic as a fair lady’s claims; but “the age of chivalry is no 
more,” and we are glad of it, as, in a more heroic period, “ten thousand 
swords might have leaped from their scabbards” at the bare mention of 
such indifference. 

Whoever has travelled on the rail-road to Augusta, knows how ver 
“flat, stale and unprofitable,” is the scenery through almost the entire 
route. Considering the general claims of our country in this regard, it 
is really quite un-American in its character, though distinguished by 
nearly the same features all along the Atlantic coast, at a short distance 
from the seaboard—a miserably poor country, sparsely peopled—a sandy, 
barren soil, covered with a growth of tall pine trees, occasionally relieved 
(so to speak,) by extensive swamps, bearing upon their watery bosoms 
cedar and cypress, and a thick and almost impenetrable undergrowth of 
cane and briers, presenting to the lover of nature, little that is gratifying 
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except the forest wild flowers, which seem adapted to the poorest soil, 
and which spring up luxuriantly all along the way-side, in every variety 
of formand color. This country can never be cultivated to advantage. 
The soil is essentially barren. The pine and cypress have been em- 
ployed inthe construction of the road, and will be useful as long as the 
road requires repairs, which, from present appearances, will be as long as 
it exists. In other sections of the country, as in North-Carolina, the pine 
forests are used for other purposes than procuring timber. They yield 
to the industrious a large product of tar and turpentine—articles now in 
extensive demand in our country, and forming no inconsiderable portion 
of its exports. With the increasing demand, they have recently risen 
greatly in value, and, in those regions where they are obtained, constitute 
an abundant crop even more rich and valuable, it is said, than their cot- 
ton. <A few years hence, when the country will be every where inter- 
sected with rail-roads, and the facilities for getting to market increased, 
the extensive pine forests of the Southern country, which have been hith- 
erto considered nearly worthless, may, by this kind of manufacture, be 
rendered vaiuable. They can never however, be converted to purposes 
of agriculture, except perhaps for the culture of the vine. 

Our companions in the car were agreeable, respectable persons, but 
occupied much with their own reflections. None scemed to think it a 
duty to act the part of host, or to put forth any particular efforts to en- 
tertain the company. The whole party having started from nearly the 
same place, and having the same destination in view for the day, no op- 
portunity was afforded for that species of inquisition which is usuall 
prompted by an idle, if not a rude, curiosity. It may be naturally infer- 
red that there were no vain persons present, Inasmuch, as availing them- 
selves of the independent position which all under the circumstances, 
occupied, such would have unquestionably seized the opportunity to show 
off their fine parts. It was indeed a quiet meeting—the moral tempera- 
ment of the company resembling more than anything else, a dead calm 
at sea—the intellectual surface being agitated neither by the tempest of 
passion nor disturbed by the fierce encounter of wits. Or it might 
(tho’ this is trite) be likened to an assemblage of peaceful Quakers, who 
are never moved to the higher displays of spiritual zeal and fervor ex- 
cept by a powerful extraneous impulse, partaking somewhat of the na- 
ture of inspiration. An ancient, again, might have imagined, (so sub- 
lime was our repose!) that we were really a party of Platonic Philoso- 
phers, whose minds were intensely engaged in the contemplation and so- 
lution of certain abstract subtleties of a very puzzling nature. Such a 
conclusion, apparently justified by a cursory survey, would however, 
have been completely rebutted by the antagonist fact, that some of the 
good company were seen to yawn; others heard to complain of broken 
slumbers the night previous, and actually betaking themselves to sleep. 
Yes! strange as it may seem in a polite age, that genteel and well dis- 
posed persons, meeting together on common ground, where the social na- 
ture might be expected to unbend itself in all the varied forms of agreea- 
ble anecdote, pleasant jest and curious conversation, should manifest so 
little respect for each other, or for the laws of decorum, as to fall asleep 
in each others company, yet such, we are sorry, though constrained to 
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record it, was the actual fact. What were their dreams—of what hue 
er substance (if dreams have any substance, which is denied by some,) 
was not revealed to us, otherwise we might have favored our kind read- 
ers with some stirring tale in the department of fiction, which, if not 
equal to the Castle of Otranto, should still have partaken of features very 
wonderful. Weare not however, so much concerned to ascertain what 
were the visions that came over their spirits at the time, as we are to 
unravel the cause of the singular phenomenon of their having slept at all. 
Perhaps it may be found in the soothing nature of the rapid, though 
scarcely perceptible motion of the car, joined to the peculiar sound that 
accompanies it. A rocking motion, we know, is favorable to sleep, and 
the motion of the car is not perfectly even, Lut slightly undulating, ow- 
ing to the occasional sinking of the rails, which, from the imperfection of 
the workmanship, (all things human are imperfect,) use, or lapse of time, 
vary from an entire level. Music, too, “the concord of sweet sounds,” 
frequently conduces to a drowsy mood, as we have often witnessed at 
rehearsals and oratorios. We have read somewhere in Virgil, Horace 
or one of the ancient worthies, that heroes, and we believe heroines too, 
have been actually lulled to sleep on a bed of roses, near to a gently mur- 
muring brook, simply by the musical hum of bees. We do not see there- 
fore that we shall be justly accused of driving to a violent conclusion, 
when we affirm, that some kinds of sleep may be superinduced by the 
motion and music appertaining to asteam-car. Such a position may ap- 
pear to conflict with our theory previously expressed, that this motion is 
pleasurable and affords a stimulus to imagination, while the sound of 
the impetuous and rushing engine grates harshly upon the ear.— 
The difficulty may be reconciled by calling to mind the fact, that 
extremes often meet. Motion and rest, like matter and mind, are often 
so intimately conjoined, that it is impossible to say where the one ends 
and the other begins. Every school-boy knows, that as soon as a stone 
ceases to roll, it instantly stops; and sleep and vigils, the natural anti- 
podes of each other, are sometimes known to approximate so nearly, and 
to entertain so mutually friendly a feeling, that it may not be unphilo- 
sophical to assign one and the same cause toeach. ‘Those who are not 
satisfied with this explanation, may find a tolerable solution of the difficul- 
ty in the uninteresting nature of the route before referred to. Where 
the eye is constantly occupied in gazing on vacancy, it very soon grows 
torpid, the spirits flag, the eyelids droop, the head drops down, the m1s- 
cles become relaxed, the joints limber, the animal frame loses all its 
wonted elasticity, andthe whole moral and physical man gradually be- 
comes overpowered by the enemy, or as Young has it, by the “sweet res- 
torer,’ so much so that he soon loses apparently all consciousness of pass- 
ing events, or even of any events at all. The same effect is sometimes 
produced by an analogous cause, viz. thinking on nothing or a cipher. 
The mind, it is true, always thinks, but when it is intently engaged in 
thinking on nothing, thought soon loses its equilibrium—it cannot find its 
proper centre of gravity, and the man, he can scarcely tell how himself, 
falls fast asleep. Not that the mind, when it begins to think upon noth- 
ing, ceases to think altogether. By nomeans. On the contrary it will be 
found, upon a close analysis, that there is no more fruitful topic of thought 
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and contemplation—than nothing. It is a vast subject, that stretches it- 
self before the fancy even to the bounds of the aliquid immensum infint- 
tumque of the orator, until it is quite lost in the interminable distance. It 
may be compared to the profound silence of the dead midnight hour, 
when not a sound is heard, or a breath of wind stirs the forest leaves—a 
season peculiarly favorable to wooing the inspirations of the muse, or, 
what comes nearer the truth, it may be likened to chaos itself, out of 
which, in times long past, we are told by Lucretius and other dreamers, 
that a fortuitous concourse of atoms produced the world we now inhabit; 
(a lucky hit, by the way, of the atoms to cause such a pretty foot-stool 
of the creation as this!) All we ask of our readers is, that they should 
make the experiment for themselves, and see how soon—how very soon, 
thinking upon nothing will put them tosleep. It is better than counting 
a hundred ten times, (which makes a thousand,) without stopping an in- 
stant to think of any thing else or any body. It will even be found quite 
equal to the soporiferumque papaver of Virgil, or the thirty drops of 
laudanum of Dr. English. We recommend it confidently as being as well 

entitled to a patent as Swaim’s Panacea. Let those who wish to go to 

sleep and cannot do so, try it—all lovers, who cannot close their eyes 

for thinking upon the capricious but captivating fair;—all brokers, who 

lay awake speculating on the rise and fall of stocks;—all office hunters, 

whom sleep eludes while they are contriving means to get into office, 

and all office holders who are prevented from going to the god by their 

fears of losing their offices;—all editors of journals who are kept vigilant 

by their despair at not receiving promised articles;—all planters, who be- 

come restless and all on fire, thinking about Alabama lands;—in a word, 

all classes of persons,who by agitating reflections,during the night watches, 

upon their summum bonum, whatever it may be, are prevented from en- 

joying those quiet slumbers which, without wooing them, fall gentiy up- 

on the eyes of the innocent sons of toil. Let them follow carefully our 

prescription—let them reflect intensely for the space of fifteen minutes, 

or at the utmost extent, half an hour, upon nothing or a cipher, and if they 

do not, at the expiration of that period, begin to feel the irresistible in- 

fluence of sleep stealing softly over them, we will consent to throw our 

diploma into the fire, unless it shall clearly appear that, like Macbeth, 
they have actually murdered sleep, and are therefore fated to sleep no 

more. We say then that one cause why our companions in the car fell 

asleep, may be found in the fact, that their eyes were resting upon vacan- 

cy, and their minds meditating upon nothing. 

Perhaps the more practical reason, assigned by the individuals con- 
cerned, of broken rest the night antecedent, may be more satisfactory to 
most readers. “Tired nature”—worn out with incessant toil and sublu- 
nary cares of various kinds, must have periods of occasional repose, 
and, if it cannot get the boon in the silence of night, when the scrip- 
tures tell us, “deep sleep falleth upon man,” it will seek it even in the 
bustle of broad day. Surely none of our readers, whose observation in 
this particular, must have frequently brought home to their minds a 
knowledge of the fact, can seriously require us to cite either ancient or 
modern ‘saws and instances’ in confirmation of it. Many of our good 
grandmothers have been known to fall sweetly asieep while they were 
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engaged in the afedionate task of knitting doskions for the ‘wee little 
bits of fellows,’ and, occupied at the spinning wheel, the same predica- 
ment has sometimes befallen them, and the spinning, strange to say, has 
gone merrily forward, and no time been lost by the grateful indulgence. 
Similar occurrences have been known to take place (much to the discom- 
posure of the deacons and tything men) at a country church. A clergy- 
man was once guilty of laughing outright in the midst of his sermon, 
and his cachinnations, in consequence of his inability to restrain himself, 
becoming incessant, he was under the necessity of leaving the pulpit and 
going home, in order to indulge his humor more at his leisure. A depu- 
tation of his flock, scandalized at such indecorous and inexplicable con- 
duct in their spiritual guide, waiting upon him next day, gravely deman- 
ded an explanation, and he gave the following:—In the gallery of his 
church, which was constructed with square pews after the more ancient 
models, three old gentlemen wearing wigs, decorated with queues, (a com- 
mon fashion in the time of Washington, and which, by astretch of fancy 
downwards, may afford some countenance even to Lord Monboddo’s 
theory, that the originals of the human race were of the monkey genus) 
sat in the angles formed by the junction of three pews, fast asleep, their 
venerable queues actually touching each other. A mischievous wag, less 
concerned about the affairs of his salvation, than the gratification of his ro- 
guish and sportive humor, had tied the three queues together with a string, 
and the pious divine, looking over his congregation into every quarter, 
had closely watched the whole of the sinister operation. Every one knows 
that when a good jest is in progress, and the denouement fairly in view, 
that it is almost impossible to compose one’s risible powers to a staid and 
grave demeanor till the time of the final explosion. The lip involunta- 
rily quivers, the muscles of the face pucker, and a novel and pleasing 
sensation, over which he can exercise no control, seems to be rushing over 
the frame of the whole moral and physical man. In how awkward a 
predicament then, must the clergyman be placed, who feels a powerful 
inclination to laugh, at the very moment that he is dispensing the terrors 
of the law to his waiting congregation! Such was the situation of our 
pious Doctor at the time referred to. He knew that the catastrophe was 
hurrying on, and might be momently expected—and when at last it did 
come—when one of the old men, waking from his comfortable snooze, 
thrust forward his head, and suddenly revealed his bald pate, on which 
only a few silvery locks lingered, and his adjacent companions, feeling a 
sudden twitch, started up in amaze, and clapping their hands on the seat 
of the intellectual organs, felt for their wigs—the effect was irresistible, 
nature would have vent, and the pious man could no longer restrain him- 
self. His offence was certainly a pardonable one, and in consideration 
of the circumstances, he was pardoned. Weare not informed however, 
whether the music of the choir, or the monotonous cadences of the 
preacher’s voice, or the labors and toils of the previous week, was the 
predisposing cause of this amusing scene. Perhaps it was a combina- 
tion of all three, but we are willing to admit, on this occasion, that it 
was the last alone. 

Whatever cause may be assigned, in such instances, for the existence 
of thedrowsy mood, one thing is certain, that excessive toil of any kind 
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occasions lassitude and fatigue, and fatigue, in its turn, brings on a strong 
inclination for quiet and repose, which is usually followed by sleep. ‘This 
is a fact of the truth we vouch from our own experience, and in reference 
to which, we speak, we are sorry to say it, feelingly, at the present moment. 
Besides, writers, as well as orators, owe much of their success to their 
subject matter, which imparts, according to its nature, an :mpulse more 
or less lively and forcible to a particular train of thought; and the dis. 
cussion of this dull and stupid subject, we confess, has blunted the point 
of our satire, caused the current of our ridicule to move sluggishly for. 
ward, and rendered all our powers of pleasing (humble though they be) 
torpid, and inactive—to such an extent, indeed, that we are almost dis. 
posed to throw down our pen, and adopt the comforting language of the 
following invocation; (which bon bouche may be found at the 54th page 
of our volume the first.) 


Come to my heavy soul, O sleep! 
Nor longer thus withhold thy spell; 
One long repose, one thoughiless deep, 
And then my heart shall slumber well. 


And we should doubtless follow up the prayer of this petition by obe- 
dience to our own prescription, and begin to think seriously upon noth- 
ing, were not the printer’s devil (a very unceremonious way of speak- 
ing of one who has any thing to do with a free press, and we beg his 
pardon) at our elbow, and loudly calling for copy—a rousing, stimulating 
call, attention to which is not to be put off, like the payment of a grocer’s 
bill, to a more convenient opportunity. We have therefore to be up and 
doing, not merely while the day, but even while the night lasts. The 
intimation too of going to sleep might not seem perfectly respectful to our 
readers, and would therefore have been avoided, had it not been for the 
fact, that a very literary man—one Homer—several centuries ago, was, 
on a certain occasion, actually known to nod, and seeing thai the mind is 
progressive, and the examples of the elders suitable to be followed by 
those of less experience, it appeared to be not wholly anti-poetical 
in us sometimes to nod, and even to do more too. Such, we say, are 
our present wishes, but they were far different at the time and place be- 
fore referred to, and of which we are now writing. We were then wide 
awake, while our companions, “good easy souls,” from various causes, 
embracing certainly some of those already assigned, were sinking ra- 
pidly into the arms of Morpheus—the softest and fairest arms, as some o- 
pine, in the world. We might have followed their example, but sleep, 
we would inform the reader, is not like laughter, contagious—the sleeper 
acts wholly on his own responsibility, and, however fox-like his propen- 
sity, has no power to involve others in the discredit attached to his own 
dulness and stupidity. Sleepers excite no particular interest in the breast of 
the spectator, except in the case of a “sleeping beauty,” and that of a per. 
son who snores in his sleep, and, in one of these cases, the interest is of a 
pleasing, and, in the other, of a decidedly painfui kind, but neither of these 
instances occurred on the present occasion, else our imagination might have 
been stimulated or our passions roused. There was, on the contrary, a pro- 
found calm pervading the whole car, which nothing whatever disturbed 
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except an occasional yawn or start. as of one troubled in his slumber by 
a baddream. Inthis emergency, we looked into our collection of vade 
mecums for something pleasant to read—a thing not to be practised in gen- 
teel company, because it is, says Chesterfield, indecorous, but our com- 
panions not being observant, for the time being, we regarded the rule as 
waived. We took up a number of the “Southern Literary Messenger,” 
a Monthly published in the “Old Dominion,” and a capital one it is—every 
way worthy of the place from which it is issued, and of the extensive 
patronage it has hitherto received. By the way, we have several excel- 
lent Monthlies, now, in addition to that just mentioned. Suffice it to enu- 
merate “the Knickerbocker,” published in New-York, (we rest obliged by 
its notice of us initslast nnmber. Such things look friendly.) and “The 
American Monthly,” put forth at the same great emporium, to which we 
are indebted for a like favor heretofore. ‘These, and other Monthlies, are 
our competitors in a grand literary race, in which the approbation of the 
American public is the golden prize. ‘Though rivals, we are, notwith- 
standing, friends. In Southern phrase, we wish each other well, and, 
as the contest has to be waged, we desire to do it in a spirit of amity and 
brotherly love; and we can say, without flattery, that we are truly 
glad that Alexander’s wish has been realized in our proper persons, 
and that we have, at last, kings to contend with—not such kings as 
wear a crown, but generous sturdy republicans, who, without caring 
a groat for that paltry bauble, are full of the excitement of the race, 
and as good as any kings in christendom or in heathen nations. We 
ourselves, however, enter the lists at some disadvantage, owing to the cir- 
cumstance, that our predecessors had considerably the start of us in 
point of time, and we beg the American public to take notice of the fact, 
and to make allowance for it accordingly. We may add that we also 
receive, regularly, Mrs. Hale’s excellent “Ladies’ Magazine,” from Bos. 
ton, which we read with great pleasure;—also, the “Mirror” from Cin- 
cinnati, conducted with decided talent, and in which we see, every week, 
many fine and beautiful things reflected; and last and least (in thickness, 
though not in ability,) the “Zodiac,” from Albany, through which his 
majesty, the sun, at all times makes a triumphant circuit. 

To return, however, to our book. We continued to read, and with 
much satisfaction, “the Messenger,” till our arrival at the dinner-house, 
at Blackville—a small village, so called, in honor of Major Black, tlie 
enterprizing superintendant of the Rail-Road. At present it is not soim- 
portant, in a commercial aspect, as Aiken, its neighbor, which has 
sprung up rapidly into a town of considerable size, and already does an 
excellent business. This place too may boast of some handsome build- 
ings, and ofan active and intelligent population. We here came to the in- 
clined plane, which is neariy three-quarters of a mile in length, and 
is one of the most difficult achievements in roads of this construction.— 
It was eight o’clock, P. M. before we arrived at Augusta, our place 
of destination. 

And now, having reached a pleasant and comfortable resting place, 
we shall avail ourself of the opportunity which it offers, to take some 
repose, and afford a respite to our (we fear) weary readers, before 
we ifivite them again to follow us further on our route. 
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THE STORY OF GRISELDA. 


MODERNIZED FROM CHAUCEh. 


GrizzEL—patient Grizzel—who has not heard this most homely name? 
But few probably know that it originated from one of the most beautiful 
of modern fictions, the chef d’ceuvre of Boccaccio, and is among the 
finest efforts of Chaucer, who related it as his “Clerk’s Tale,” at second 
hand. As a specimen of the style of the father of English poetry, we 
present the denouement of this story, slightly modernized, but in the me 
tre, and with as much as we could retain of the spirit, of the original.— 
A few words must first be said, of the preceding part of the story. 

Walter, Marquis of Saluzzo, had long shown a decided aversion to 
marriage. At length, at the solicitation of his subjects, he promises that 
he will select a bride; but requires of them, on their part, perfect acqui- 
escence in his choice whatever it may be. The day is set, the feast is 
spread; but no one knows what bride the Marquis has chosen. He goes 
forth with a splendid retinue, and they stop at the cottage of a poor man, 
whose daughter Griselda, had by her beauty and excellent character at- 
tracted the notice of the Marquis. He offers himself to her, and she, 
most unexpectedly, is raised from the rank of a peasant, to that of a Prin- 
cess. But before the knot is tied, he requires a promise on her part, of 
unlimited submission to his will; and the promise is given. The virtue and 
wisdom of Griselda confer lustre on the exalted station she has attained. 
But the Marquis is seized with an irrepressible desire of proving her 
steadfastness, by subjecting her to heavy trials. He causes the two 
children whom she bore him, to be taken from her, and she is led to be. 
lieve that they are put to death. All this she bears without a murmur 
against his will, though with a heart overflowing with tenderness towards 
her children. At length, after years have elapsed, he prepares another 
trial. He tells her that his people are weary of his humble alliance,— 
that the Pope has granted a divorce, and that he has chosen another 
bride. He permits Griselda to go home to her father’s house, “with 
the same dowry that she brought him.” That dowry was nothing; but 
on her simple and most touching request, she is allowed, over and above, 
a single garment. Walter meanwhile, has sent for his relative, the Earl 
of Pavia, to whose care he had privately committed his children. It is 
understood that the Marquis expects the arrival of his new bride, and 
great preparations are made for her. reception. Walter sends for Gri- 
selda from her father’s cottage, and coolly requests her to superintend the 
preparations for the reception of his wife. She complies, with the same 
patience and cheerfulness of demeanor that had never deserted her.— 
The sequel we present in the words of Chaucer, altered as little as possi- 
ble, to accommodate them to the modern English language. 


And now this Earl of Pavia draweth near, 
Of whose approach the fame is spread abroad; 
And high and low, the people throng to hear, 
That a new Marchioness unto their Lord, 
He with him brought; and all with one accord 
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H Agree that ne’er was seen with human eye, 

y So noble array in all West Lombardy. 

t ” * ” * * a 
f And none was busier than Griselda there, 


In all things to the feast appertinent, 

Nor ofher clothing took she any care, 

| That it was rude, and even somwhat rent, 
fe But with glad cheer unto the gate is went 

| With other folk, to greet the Marchioness, 
And then returneth to her business. 
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So cheerfully his guests he doth receive, 
And with due judgment, each in his degree, 
That no defect can any man perceive, 
But they all wonder much who this could be, 
i That in so poor apparel was to see, 
} 


ae 


peed 


And yet seemed worthy of such great esteem; 
For highly all of her deportment deem. 


i Griselda, all this while, was fully bent, 
Bi This maiden and her brother to commend 
a With all her heart, in full benign intent, 

: So well that no man could her praise amend. 
it But at the last, when that these nobles wend 
4 Unto the banquet, Walter turned to call 
Griselda, who was busy in the hall. 


rere 


“Griselda,” quoth he, as ’twere in his play, 
‘‘How does my lovely wife appear to thee?” 

: “Right well, my lord,” quoth she; ‘in truth I say, 
H A fairer saw I never, none than she. 

| I pray to God give you prosperity, 

t Truly I hope that he will to you send 

Pleasure enough until your life shall end. 





; ‘“‘But one thing let me warn you and implore 
That you will not this tender maiden try 
i) As you did her that was your wife before, 
Th For she hath been brought up more tenderly, 
2 And she might not endure adversity, 
f As I suppose, with such a constant mind 
} As one that was brought up of poorer kind.” 


And when this Walter saw her patient mien, 
Her cheerfulness, and malice none at all, 
Though she so oft by him had injured been, 
And she aye fixed and steadfast as a wall 
Continuing still her innocence through all 
This sturdy marquis did his heart address 

To the requital of her faithfulness. 


‘*This is enough, Griselda mine,” quoth he, 
‘‘Be now no more afflicted nor afraid; 

I have thy faith and thy benignity, 

As well as ever woman was, assayed, 

In great estate, and poorly thus arrayed. 

Now know I, dearest wife, thy steadfastness.” 
f And took her in his arms, and did her kiss. 


And she could nother mind for wonder keep;— 
She did not hear the words that Walter spoke;. 
a It seemed as she had started out of sleep, 
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And scarce yet fully from her trance awoke, 
“Griselda,” Walter said, “by him who broke 
The bars of death, thou art my wife alone; 
Other than thee, I have, nor will have, rone. 


“This whom thou hast supposed to be my wife, 

Is thine own daughter; and her brother there 

Shall be, as I have purposed all his life, 
When I am gathered from the world, mine heir; 
Long have Ikept them secretly withcare, __ 

Take them again; now canst thou not complain _ 
That thou hast lost, through me, thy children twain? 


“And this strange course has been pursued by me, 
As I warn those that otherwise might say, 
Neither for malice nor for cruelty, 

But of thy constancy to make assay, 

For God forbid I should my children slay. 

I have but kept them privily and still, 

Till Ithy purpose knew, and all thy will.” 


When she this heard, down in a swoon she falleth 
For piteous joy, and when again she rose, 

She both her tender children to her calleth, 

And weeping inher arms does them enclose, 
And many a tender kiss on each bestows, 

Most mother-like, gazing through tears of joy 
Upon the lovely maid, and noble boy. 


Oh what a piteous thing it was to see 

Her swooning, and her humble voice to hear! 
‘Grand merci Lord! God thank it you,” quoth she 
“That you have saved me these my children dear 
Now would I be content to perish here, 

This very hour, for of your love secure 

There is no ill that I could not endure. 


“But oh, my tender children, your forlorn, 

J And woeful mother thought full steadfastly, 

i That you by cruel beasts of prey were torn. 

a But God and your kind father wondrously 

a, Have saved your lives, and reared you tenderly, 
% And brought you to my arms.” And thereupon 
Down to the ground she falleth in a swoon. 


And in her swoon so firmly holdeth she 
Her children twain, that those who were in place 
Could scarcely with their greatest efforts free 
The children from their mother’s close embrace. 
p Oh many a tear on many a pitying face 
Down ran of those that standing were beside; ) 
| Scarcely about her might they now abide. ; 


Walter her gladdeth, and her sorrow slaketh; 
She riseth up abashed from her trance; 

, And every guest her joy and greeting maketh, 
Till she regained her cheerful countenance; 
And love and pity beamedin Walter's glance. 
It was a joyous thing the cheer to see 
Between the two, now met in unity. 
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ON THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE ART OF 
PAINTING IN THE UNITED STATES. 





NUMBER ONE. 





INDEPENDENT of the intrinsic recommendations that accompany the Fine 
Arts, and which always insure them a welcome with the refined and the 
intelligent, there are moral associations interwoven in their existence and 
success, that endear them to the patriot and the philanthropist. Whilst 
the former regards them as the source of pure and elevated enjoyment, 
directing the mind, like literature and science, to pursuits of endless va- 
riety; tothe latter they are peculiarly interesting, as the evidences of so- 
cial improvement, and national prosperity. 

While, therefore, the United States are daily multiplying their re- 
sources, and the enterprize of their citizens is directed to the prosecu- 
tion of useful pursuits, and profitable objects, every Jover of his coun- 
try must be gratified to observe, that a taste for the liberal Arts is also 
cultivated, and that they are, every day, becoming more and more an ob- 
ject of enlightened attention. Institutions have been established in sev- 
eral of our cities for the express purpose of promoting them; and if some 
of these have failed, and none of them have led to the results that might 
have been wished, it is because the zeal in which they originated, was 
in advance of that state of public taste, and those means of encourage- 
ment, which could alone prosper the experiment, and crown it with 
success. 

Indeed it has been questioned whether such institutions are calculated 
to have a permanently useful effect, either in encouraging a taste for the 
fine arts, or in advancing their improvement; and whether it would not 
be better to leave genius to its own energies, to struggle with, and over- 
come the difficulties in its way, with nature before it as the standard of 
beauty in proportion, of harmony in coloring, and of grace in action, 
rather than to offer it instruction under the name, and with the forms of 
an Academy without placing in its reach the best models of art, and the 
most approved means of instruction. 

If these views are correct, would it not be better in our comparatively 
young country, and with our yet limited resources, to consider the cause 
of the liberal Arts as best, though incidentally, promoted by the general 
advancement of all mental cultivation. For after all, this is the only solid 
basis upon which they can hope to rest. Circumstances, foreign or ac- 
cidental, may sometimes favor the growth and encourage the progress of 
the Fine Arts. But the atmosphere, in which alone, they can be expect- 
ed to attain their full maturity and development, is that produced by the 
genial influence of sentiment, taste and intelligence. 

Genius and wealth are unavailing without these to regulate the use of 
the one, and to appreciate and encourage the claims of the other. For- 
ests may disappear from the land—the garb of cultivation may be spread 
over our fields—cities may enliven our plains—rivers may open new 
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channels of trade, and steam may give a double value to time, by the ra- 
pidity it imparts to motion; yet if the wealth which both produces, and 
results from these happy prospects, is to be considered as the end of all 
enterprize and exertion, and not as a means of still further improve- 
ment, in shedding over the whole the charm that mind and mind alone 
can bestow, our lot will not be that of national greatness, and nature 
will in vain have lavished upon us the means of attaining it. 

Those nations of antiquity were not the most favored in their physical 
resources, whose fame we most delight to cherish. What of Greece, 
do we remember with more delight, than its philosophy, its sculpture, 
its painting and its literature? True it was the land of Cecrops, and 
boasted the gifts of Ceres; but it was also that of Pericles, Plato and 
Zenophon—the land of the Apollo, the Laocoon and the Parthenon. 

Far be it from the writer of this article, to say one word that would 
discourage the establishment of schools of instruction in any branch of 
art or science, for these are the boast, and the evidence of modern im- 
provement: and their successful operation distinguishes the age and the 
country in which we live. Butif we read of no Academies of sculpture 
in that native land of all excellence in the art, how can we account for 
the perfection of Grecian statuary! How can we account for the pro- 
found knowledge it exhibits of every science embraced in the principles 
and theory of its execution? It would be a mystery beyond the reach 
of conjecture, but for that noble ambition in the pursuit of excellence, 
which directed all intellectual exertion to the highest stendard, and which, 
whether animating the senator, the philosopher, the poet, or the artist, 
placed immortality before him as its certain reward. 

‘To this predominant passion every thing was made subservient. Upon 
its vigilance and activity no hint even was lost, whether svagested by 
the humble acanthus that shadowed out the form of the Corinthian cap- 
ital, or by the exercises of the gymnasium, that furnished them with mo- 
dels of grace and symmetry in the human form. In fact, all nature was 
the theatre of their study. 

Of genius and skill, when displayed on such perishable materials as 
those of the Painter’s art, cotemporary impressions are the best, as the 
often are, the only testimony. History is the gallery in which the me- 
morials of them are preserved uninjured by time. Here, in their origi- 
nal freshness, are preserved the beauties of the Grecian pencil, and who 
can venture to question the authority by which Zeuxis was placed by 
the side of Praxiteles? “If” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, speaking of their 
paintings, “we had the good fortune to possess what the ancients them- 
selves esteemed their master pieces, I have no doubt we should find their 
figures as correctly drawn as the Laocoon, and probably colored like 
Titian’s,” 

Horace, who attributed like power to poetry and painting, gave also 
the testimony of his assent to the relative perfection of the latter art, by 
equally extolling the works of Parrhasius with those of Scopas— 


“Hic saxo—liquidis ille coloribus.” 


Nor can we doubt that the taste which could daily banquet upon the un- 
rivalled productions of a Phidias or Polycletus, could be satisfied with 
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any thing short of a corresponding excellence in those of a Zeuxis or a 
Timanthes. But why reason on a subject for which there is such abun- 
dant authority. Yet if these immortal painters had any public school 
of instruction, we know of none other than that which was open to all 
alike, and in which, whatever tended to improve or embellish life, had 
its share of reputation—the great school of Athens. 

Thus we have the example of at least one age and country to show, 
that improvement in the liberal arts is connected with all other improve- 
ment, and that it constitutes but one of the various developments of that 
national greatness which proceeds from moral and intellectual cultivation. 

Another great era of painting was also one of letters. If the names 
of Raphael and M. Angelo did not distinguish the pontificate of Leo X, as 
the golden age of art, still would it be memorable asthe glorious epoch 
of liberal knowledge—as the dawn of a bright intellectual day, which 
has ever since continued to shed its lustre upon the paths of taste, science 
and learning. 

The principle that thus so often regulates the success of the fine arts, 
considered collectively, and in reference to public prosperity, also acts 
upon individuals engaged in the study of them. It graduates the scale of 
their advancement in a common ratio, with that of their associates or 
competitors in kindred pursuits. ‘The circle of great men that grew up, 
and flourished with Sir Joshua Reynolds, and who united their exertions 
with his in the great career of celebrity, however diversified their re- 
spective pursuits, did more to make him the distinguished painter that he 
was, than all the rules of art he had acquired at Saint Luke’s. It did 
more to exalt and elicit the powers of his genius, than the Royal Acad- 
emy, with all its patronage has done for any succeeding English artist, 
eminently successful as some of them have been. 

It has been remarked that the eminent English painters, West, Ho. 
garth, Barry, Reynolds and Gainsborough, were ripe in fame and merit 
before the establishment of the Royal Academy. But the poets, histo- 
rians, orators and statesmen of their day, show that there was a deep- 
seated vital impulse, which set in motion at the same time the whole ma- 
chinery of intellect—and that painting was but a part of its wonderful 
operations. 

Adopting then, the inference that these observations might well au- 
thorize, we cannot fail to associate excellence in the art of painting with 
the highest objects of intellectual ambition. We are led also to believe, 
that every effort to diffuse a taste for letters, and to refine the public 
mind, tends also to the encouragement of the liberal Arts. Every col- 
lege and seminary of learning in our country is preparing the way for 
them. The American Lyceum, as it promotes the great cause of im- 
provement by confederating its interests, and uniting the exertions of its 
friends, is itself an auxiliary to the Arts. The influence thus exercised, 
it is true, is indirect. But it is like the warmth of Spring, that acts un- 
perceived upon the beauties of vegetation. Without that enlightened 
spirit which education diffuses insensibly over a community, even wealth, 
with all its fostering means, can never raise the art beyond the level of 
vulgar ornament. Its patronage may produce artisans, but will never 
create artists. For wealth, without refinement, ministers only to the 
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grosser parts of our nature, and not to the culture of the etherial mind. 
It neither improves the taste—nor enriches the understanding—nor en- 
nobles the heart. 

If then, there is a pledge that painting, and its sister arts will ever be 
encouraged in the United States with that liberality which their resources 
will assuredly enable them to afford, that pledge is abundantly displayed 
in the zeal that pervades all parts of our common country in the cause 
of improvement. Already, we begin to be sensible of the tone and char- 
acter that education has givento society. ‘Talent, toa certain extent, is 
not without its reward. The public mind is becomirg familiarized to 
standards of intellectual attainment, that must inevitably exalt and purify 
its taste. Let it not therefore startle the lover of the fine arts, to hear 
one, who is himself their ardent admirer, express the belief that more is 
done towards promoting their interests, in the present state of our coun. 
try, by literary institutions, than by those professedly established for 
their encouragement. 

As the husbandman bestows his labor in vain upon a barren and un- 
productive soil, so does the painter, however liberally endowed by na- 
ture, or improved by education, unprofitably devote his time to the culti- 
vation of his art in a community possessing the amplest means of pat- 
ronaye, but wanting taste and congeniality. Would the names of West 
and Copley have been added to the lists of fame, if they had not sought 
encouragement in countries that could appreciate and reward their 
claims? Has not the failure of Mr. Leslie’s recent experiment shown 
how essentially a certain atmosphere of refinement is to the happy and 
successful exercise of his art?’ And have we not one artist in this coun- 
try who might add fresh attractions to the Sistine, had he been born in 
other climes and under other auspices, who is now wasting upon the al- 
tar of patriotism, the purest flame of genius, 

There can be no greater mistake than the idea that those causes 
upon which the elegant arts depend for their existence and success, lie 
upon the surface of society, or arise from light and casual influences. 
They are are too closely allied to science and literature, not to have 
with them a common foundation deeply laid in the moral, intellectual, and 
even political condition and welfare of a nation. An elevated standard 
of morality gives to the mind a consciousness of its dignity— intellectual 
improvement multiplies and refines its enjoyments—while freedom leaves 
it to the tranquil and successful exercise of its favorite pursuits, at the 
same time that it gives it a high moral impulse, and animates it to manly 
and vigorous exertion. 

Let the experience of history, while it tests the truth of these remarks, 
encourage the hope that the day is not far distant, when the United States, 
exhibiting in their institutions all of freedom but its licentiousness—rest- 
ing their social intercourse upon the basis of sound morals, and display- 
ing in their prosperity the exhaustless resources of industry, shall also 
be distinguished for the cultivation and rewards of those pursuits that 
belong to the scholar, the philosopher, and the man of taste. 
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ITALIAN POETS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


MAZZA, FOSCOLO, PINDEMONTE. 


Tue familiar friend of Cesarotti, Angelo Mazza, partook not only of his 
genius, but in some measure, its peculiar character. Differing from most 
of his countrymen in their exclusive admiration for the classics of Greece 
and Rome, he appreciated highly the most eminent productions of the 
English poets, and has given the surest evidence of his homage, by pub- 
lishing numerous translations from their works. His version of the 
Pleasures of the Imagination is remarkable for the Dantesque compres- 
sion and energy he has infused into the blank verse; and the same pecu- 
liarity prevails in each of his poems written in that measure. He 
translated the celebrated odes of Dryden and Gray upon music, and 
Thompson’s hymn to the Creator. The elegance and spirit of the lat- 
ter version is almost unsurpassed; the Italians are greatly indebted to 
him for a familiar acquaintance with the lyric masterpieces of our lan- 
guage, which had they continued to be unknown except through the me- 
dium of a translation in feeble prose, or doggrel verse, would have re- 
mained neglected or contemned. 

The peculiar metaphysical turn of Mazza’s mind is visible in all his 
poetry. In the operations of the human intellect, as well as in those of 
external nature, and the plan of the universe, he discerns the influence 
of that pervading harmony, which is the result of the continual fulfl- 
ment of the Creator’s designs. To this power, his lyrical genius is con- 
secrated; music is the inspirer of his verse, and the soul of his religion. 
“Harmony, heavenly harmony” is the constant theme on which he loves 
to dwell; and Saint Cecilia his patroness. Most of his original poenis, 
which are comprised in two smal] volumes, are upon this subject; cele- 
brating the salutary agency of music, in all ages, upon the human mind 
and conduct. The breath of melody, like the genial air, nourishes all ex- 
cellence in the heart of man. 


‘‘Quickens the seeds, their gentle growth to bless, 
Of goodness, virtue, love and happiness.” 


A canzonetta, addressed tothe “sweet air,” is one of the most grace. 
ful things we have ever read in the Italian language. Had we the ori- 
ginal at hand, we should assuredly venture on a translation for the ben- 
efit of our readers; we may perhaps, on another occasion, present it to 
them. The ode on Ideal Beauty, and the Hymn to Harmony, display 
a genius of the most refined order, From the latter, we select a few 
lines as a specimen; our version tollowing, was published some time ago, 
with other extracts from Mazza’s poems, in the American Quarterly 
Review. 


“All things are thine, Oh Goddess! to thy rule 
Wise nature doth confide her various works, 
The green revolving earth—the burning spheres, 
Which move forever in their sacred dance, 
To concord by thy mystic voice attuned. 
Thee, the mute kingdoms of eternal night, 
e Thee, the void space of silence, drear domain, 


nisi 
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Heard—saw—when to the omnipotent voice of God 
Speaking in power above the deep abyss, 

The elements replied. Beneath thy sway 
Confusion vanished, and with Chaos sank 

To the dark infinite womb of hell. Then came 
Sweet order, tranquil, smiling and serene, 

The image of thyself, and wrought with thee 

In thine eternal work. Called forth by her. 

Came Motion all harmonious, and swift Time, 
Fleet image of unmoved eternity. 

One to new life impelled the inert mass, 

And launched the sun in heaven’s untrodden blue; 
He, spurning from his path the involving gloom, 
The radiant vesture of creation’s day 
Unfolded—and made glorious nature’s breast, &c. 


Besides his reputation as a poet, Mazza enjoyed that of a profound 
scholar, well versed in the ancient and modern languages. His works 
evince a highly cultivated and elegant taste, rather than great original- 
ity and vigor of genius; he excels in the graceful disposition of images, 
which are not, however, striking from their novelty, so much as pleas- 
ing from the perfect propriety of their introduction, and their admirable 
adaptation to the subject. 

Ugo Foscolo, is one whom the universal judgment of his countrymen 
and the world has justly placed among minds of the highest order. His 
life has been a stormy one; for he mingled in political tumults at the pe- 
riod of the mightiest revolutions that ever convulsed the world. Bold and 
independent, toa degree even stigmatized by his friends as folly and mad- 
ness, the degenerate servility he witnessed in all around him, tended, by 
exciting emotions of anger and disgust, to harden into rancor his feelings 
of distrust toward many individuals in power, and impart to his style a 
character of sarcastic pungency it would not otherwise have possessed. 
The Countess Albrizzi has drawn his character strikingly and favorably, 
though we may reasonably suppose her colorings to be somewhat ex- 
aggerated. She represents him as warm and impassioned, but sincere, 
and honest in his motives; and actuated in his political conduct by the 
purest patriotism. ‘This, we think, will not be denied him by those who 
know his steadfast hostility to the oppressors of his country, even when 
it became his interest to conciliate their favor, and the bitter contempt 
with which he denounced the base submission of the Italians, Neither 
promises nor menaces, the solicitations of friends anxious to promote his 
advantage, nor the malice of enemies rejoicing in the indiscretion which 
threatened his ruin, could ever extort one sentence of adulation toward 
the usurper who bestowed benefits with the purpose of winning the at- 
tachment of the poet. His discourse for the congress of Lyons, deliver. 
ed under the direction of the government, with orders that it should be 
a panegyric upon the rulers of the Republic, proved exactly the reverse 
of what was expected by the mean parasites of power. Foscolo was 
too proud to flatter even those who were willing to purchase his good 
opinion, and too patriotic to lose the opportunity of giving to his fellow 
citizens a severe and salutary lesson. His unsparing and open denun- 
ciation of those who had so eminently the ability to injure him, displays 
a degree of fearlessness in the cause of conscience, almost unparalled; 
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and reflects as much honor upon his country, in view of her possession 
of one son of more than Roman integrity and independence, as his ex- 
posure of the depravity of her modern children, publishes her degrada- 
tion. Speaking of their masters—he calls them,—by education, nei- 
ther politicians nor warriors; (both essential in the heads of a republic) 
once slaves, now tyrants; yet still and ever slaves to themselves, and to 
circumstances which they have neither the will nor the knowledge to 
subdue; wavering betwixt the fear of dangers and the love of power, 
their labors are ever perplexed; possessing royal authority, but through 
their want of courage and genius, neither severe nor subtle; through con- 
sciousness of their own vices, distrustful, jarring, and loading each other 
with mutual reproaches; givers of burdens, flattered, not feared; among 
the people, odious because powerful, and because imbecile, despised; am- 
bitious of rule, but without a thought of honor; mean with the audacious, 
audacious with the mean; crushing accusations with benefits, and com- 
plaints with threats, &c.” This acceptable panegyric was dedicated 
“Ai Membri del comitato del Governo.” 

Addressing Bonaparte, he alludes, at the same time, to the career of 
Tiberius, of Marcus Aurelius, and of Pope Leo X. “These great men,” 
he says, “passed not uncharged with crime; they were men and mortal 
like thyself; and not the hopes or fears of their contemporaries, but im- 
partial posterity wrote their final sentence. [Illustrious examples have 
now sanctioned that greatest of maxims;—no man ought to be called vir- 
tuous and blessed before his death.” 

On Foscolo’s appointment as professor of literature at Pavia, he was 
solicited to follow a custom almost immemorial, of eulogizing the exist- 
ing administration in the opening address. This he refused, and excused 
himself by saying, that “it belongs only to history to speak becomingly 
of great sovereigns,” who are only degraded by the ephemeral praises of 
those who have tasted their bounty. Whether his dismissal was owing 
to this sample of his independence, or to sume other cause, it is difficult 
to determine; but it is certain that he remained very few months in his 
new station. 

Foscolo is well known in England and throughout Europe by his 
Letters of Ortus, which are avowed imitations of Werter, with the differ- 
ence, however, that the author of Ortis has only political objects in 
view. His translation of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey was written with 
scrupulous care to avoid the gallicisms and foreign idioms so much in 
fashion, which had grossly corrupted the ancient simplicity of the Italian 
language. Herails at the affectation and degeneracy of the writers, 
who are so willing to sacrifice the glorious heritage transmitted from 
their fathers, the language consecrated by immortal treasures of poetry 
to their uncompromising submission to French despotism. His _ opinion 
of modern Italian poetry, from Tasso to his own day, is very indifferent. 
“But for the Ossian of Cesarotti,” he says—*“the day of Parini—for Vic- 
tor Alfieri and Vincenzo Monti, our poetry would have lain forever bu- 
ried under the ashes of Torquato Tasso.” For himself, he has written 
but little poetry; J. Sepoleri, two or three odes, and a few sonnets, with 
some brief fragments of a poem on the Graces, comprise the whole. 
Yet the single elaborate production which has ever issued from his pen, 
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is stamped with the impress of a powerful genius, and has gained for 
its author a place he will forever occupy, among the first poets of his 
country. Although not above three huncred lines in length, “The Se- 
pulchres” exhibits throughout, a vigorous and original imagination, and 
strong powers of reasoning, sufficient to show, that it was the work of an 
extraordinary mind. It was written, by way of remonstrance, against a 
law passed at that time in Italy, forbidding the burial of the dead within 
the cities, and prohibiting any inscription or monument over their dust. 
The object of this harsh edict was to remove the inconvenience, and 
even danger, attendant upon the old custom of burying the dead in 
vaults under the aisles of the churches; whence after, as the poet re- 
marks: 
“ Agl’ incensi avvolto 


De’ cadaveri il lezzo i supplicanti 
Contamind;” 


Yet the remedy proposed was hideous and revolting to the most sacred 
feeling of humanity, the veneration for the ashes of departed friends. 
The sacrilege of casting the corpses into one indiscriminate receptacle, 
without a stone to distinguish the bones of the virtuous and beloved citi- 
zen from those of any recreant, whom death had struck down “heavy 
with crimes, upon the felon’s scaffold,” was peculiarly harrowing to the 
feelings of every mourner. Foscolo pointed out, by the histery of re- 
mote antiquity, and of modern ages, the noble effects produced upon na- 
tions and men by the cultivation of exalted veneration for the relics of the 
dead. He calls the attention of the reader to Santa Croce, where Flo- 
rence hides the dust of her departed great; where repose the ashes of 
Machiavelli, of Michael Angelo, and of Galileo, and bids Florence ex- 
ult, not for her glad skies and smiling vales and pure waters, but that 
her temple preserves the glory of Italy! perhaps her last glory, since 
wealth, and arms, and altars, and country—all save memory—have been 
swept away by the tide of adverse fate. As an English version of this 
celebrated poem, has, within tie last few months been given to the pub- 
lic, we shall not make any extracts from it, but merely notice its recep- 
tion by those for whom it wasintended. It is writtenin the form of an 
epistle to Pindemonte; and it is said, with what truth we cannot precisely 
ascertain, that Foscolo unfairly anticipated his friend, who had designed 
to write a long poem upon the subject, and communicated the intention, 
with his arguments and illustrations, to his brother in art, without an idea 
that they would be appropriated and published before he had time to com- 
plete his work. Be this as it may, Pindemonte prudently suppressed his 
original design, and contented himself with sustaining the reasoning of 
Foscolo in a poem we shall presently have occasion to notice. The 
Sepulchres was received with enthusiasm; a prize was proposed for the 
best translation into Latin;—and the consequence of its publication was 
not only a removal of the evil of which it complained by a repeal of the 
arbitrary and unnecessary law, but the bestowal of unusual honors on 
the monuments of many dead. 

Foscolo has been much censured, for his excessive and whimsical en- 
deavors to compress his ideas into the fewest possible words, and his af- 
fectation of extreme terseness and concentration. One of the Milanese 
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reviewers, pronounces his style full of obscurity, by reason of his crow- 
ded ideas, which are hardly expressed, and full of eloquence compressed 
as in disdain: as if, he says, this author would have no readers but his 
equals. This accusation is in a great measure true; and has prevented 

the extensive popularity of Foscolo’s writings, both in prose and verse. 

Pindemonte, in his answer to the Sepulchres, censures him for the same 

fault; but in a strain of playful criticism; comparing the style of his 
friend to the course of a stream issuing from the lake of Geneva, which 
after a short time, retires beneath the mountains, and is lost to the eye of 
the disconcerted traveller. Soon, however, he beholds it spout afresh 
from the earth, to bless the woods and fields with itschime. Pindemonte 
also reproaches him, though ina gentle tone, for his abundant use of clas. 
sical images, and his too frequent mention of the names of antiquity, 
while treating of modern subjects. 


‘‘Ma non potrd da men lontani oggetti 
Trar fuori ancor poétiche scintille? 
Schiudi al mio detto il core: antica l’arte 
Onde vibriil tuo stral, ma non antico 
Sia ’oggetto, in cui*miri; e al suo poeta. 
Non a quel di Cassandra, Ilo, ed Elettra, 
Dall’ Alpi al mare fara plauso Italia.” 
Pindemonte dei Sepoleri. 

Foscolo also published three tragedies, the first of which, Thyestes, had 
considerable success, attributed by the author solely to its strict confor- 
mity to the classic models. ‘The same adherence to the unities of the 
Greek drama failed however, to reconcile the government to the Ricci- 
arda and the Ajax, which on account of some supposed political bearing, 
were suppressed after the first representation. They have merit, espe- 
cially Ricciarda; but the author has emulated Alfieri in the barrenness 
of his incidents, and the severity of his style, without possessing the no- 
ble energy of that master of Italian tragic poetry. We find somewhat 
of the classic elegance, and much of the concentration and obscurity 
that distinguish Foscolo’s lyrics, while the peculiar and varying melody 
of his blank verse, mark them at once for his. He possesses beyond al- 
most every other writer the art of changing the sound of his verse to suit 
the sense; he has a stately and solemn pace for the expression of melan- 
choly thought, and a livelier tone for imagesof gayety. This variation 
of the accents and pauses preserves his verse from that monotony which 
is too apt to fatigue the reader in the measured march of the Italian versi 
sciolti. 

Foscolo passed the latest years of his life in England, whither he re- 
tired from the tumults that agitated his country. There his genius and 
impassioned temperament procured him many ardent friends, and by way 
of amusement to his leisure, he contributed articles to the popular Brit- 
ish journals. Many amusing and characteristic anecdotes are related of 
him in the publications of the day, affording instances of the excitable 
temper and improvident profuseness of the Italian exile, who would fre- 
quently expend his means of sustenance for months in providing a single 
splendid entertainment for his friends. He died in 1827, and lies buried 
in an obscure country church yard, the “rural burial place” so lauded 
by him in his poem upon the Sepulchres. 
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Like Mazza, Ippolito Pindemonte has transfused much of the spirit of 
English poetry into his own, which bears a strong resemblance in char- 
acter to that of some of the island bards, particularly Gray. From him 
and others, the Italian has not scrupled to borrow images and even whole 
passages, a species of plagiarism, sanctioned by eminent example among 
his countrymen. It should be borne in mind, that there are two writers 
of the name of Pindemonte, who are brothers; Giovanni was a popular 
dramatic author, but inferior to his younger brother in poetical taste. It 
is the latter of whom we mean to speak. He also has written a tragedy 
entitled Arminius, one of the best since those of Alfieri; and which de. 
parts alittle from the strictness of the ancient school. Some of the cho- 
ruses are inimitable; but the incidents of the piece are too wholly politi- 
cal to excite deep interest, and on that account, unfit for public represen- 
tation. Our author’s lyrics are highly esteemed; and if he is not classed 
among writers of the most exalted genius, the purity of his style, his 
correct and elegant taste and classical education, place him in a very 
high rank. ‘The tone of his mind was contemplative; he passed his life 
in comparative seclusion from political disturbances, and sensible to the 
influence of the sublime and the beautiful in natural scenery, has taken 
many of his themes from nature. He passed some time in England, and 
always retained the liveliest admiration for the country and the nation, 
particularly the female part of it, whom he takes occasion to celebrate in 
several of his poems. Of Madame Piozzi, the famous Mrs. Thrale, at 
that time resident in Italy, he speaks in his Poesie Campestri, with en- 
thusiastic regard, calling her the “Minerva of Albion;” and pronounces 
a warm panegyric on the musical powers of her husband. His admira- 
tion of the beauties of English scenery, is evinced by the following de- 
scription of a park, in his verses to Foscola: 











‘‘____who will bear me 
Once more to that proud theatre of woods, 
Who place me on that carpet green, amidst 
Those shady, lone retreats, within the bosom 
Of those sweet valleys, on those noble hills? 
There warlike axe ne’er mars the jocund shade; 
The accustomed shelter seeks not there in vain 
The stranger bird; nor vainly Spring returns, 
Surprised at seeing vanished from the earth 
The wood she came to clothe with leaves anew. 
There in the skillful gardener’s hand alone 
Flashes the steel, to smoothe the levelled mead, 
And prune the branches that betwixt the sight 
And distant scenes may dare to interpose. 
New turns, enchanting prospects, there are found, 
Fair winding paths, fresh shades, and cool retreats, 
Streams moving slow and silent midst the flowers, 
And thundering from the ragged cliffs; there rocks 
Pictured in gloom sublime; gardens and fields; 
Elaborate luxuries, simplicity 
Like rustic life; there golden harvests wave; 
There hang the goats from their aerial crag, 
The valleys groan, the hills their bleat resound, 
While marble like, across the stream a bridge 
Flings its light arch; a snow white temple gleams 
’Mid the green foilage;—foreign plants bloom there, 
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Spreading afar o’er British soil a shade 

American; on trees for other birds 

By nature framed, the birds of Europe sing; 

And vain of branching horns the fleet stag bounds 
Along the thicket; turning oft his bead 

To gaze at you; and o’er the water’s breast 

Sails the self rowing swan, with white neck arched 
Clearing the silver lake, &c.” 


Pindemonte’s poem on the Sepulchres is somewhat longer than that of 
Foscolo, and is written in the same measure. In Verona, his birth place, 
the obnoxious laws respecting the interment of the dead, were carried to 
a more arbitrary and cruelextreme than even in Milan; for none were 
permitted at any time to enter the cemeteries. The poet begins by ask- 
ing why the voice of his friend thus summons him to the entertainment 
of gloomy thoughts. 


‘‘Lo! laughs the earth, 
And heaven, and every hill that April paints 
With vermeil roses. Wouldst thou that I bind 
My locks with deadly cypress, with the wreath 
Whose verdure sad, doth emblem grief in vain, 
Since from the sepulchre itself ’tis banished; 
Why do thy courteous branches weeping bend, 
Oh willow! friend of the pale race, who sleep 
In earth imbosomed? Nowno buried youth, 
Who in the first warm dawning of his fame 
Felt the stern Parce’s grasp, shalt thou delight 
To honor with thy grief,—nor maiden bright, 
For whom in pride the mother had prepared 
The nuptial garb, and whose cold limbs instead 
The grave’s funeral vestures now enfold. 
Above their buried heads the thistle grows, 
And waves the nettle; and the breeze of morn 
Through their wild foliage sighing, or the wail 
Fitful and sad, which from his hermit rock 
Unto the moon complaining, pours the owl, 
Is the sole voice of earth now ever heard 
In that lone desert. Ah, unhappy age! 
To life and death that gives new bitterness! 


But ‘neath the cypress shade, or sculptured urn 
By fond tears watered, is the sleep of death 
Less heavy?”—Can a heap of worthless bones 
The honor feel of that encircling marble, 
Or ought avails its sacred guardianship 
To the freed spirit! Ah! not for the dead 
Alone the tomb! The loving wife who bends, 
Clad in the garb of wo, above the stone 
That hides her consort’s dust, beholds him yet, 
Hears him, and holds the wonted converse; finds 
That kindliest balm amid the keenest ills, 
The balm of broken tears! Too great hath seemed 
Of late this consolation to my land: 
Unto the living motionless and deaf 
The portals of the burial place. And what 
Might it avail, if to the pious foot 
They would unclose? An undistinguished heap 
Are all the graves; the silent rank grass nods 
In common over all;—the doubtful tread, 
Doubtful if falling o’er a corpse beloved 
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Or one unknown, would chill within the heart 
The stifled tide of grief. That golden urn 
Which hides thy ashes, also mine shall hide, 
Beloved Patroclus; ne’er in life divided, 

4 We shall not be in death! Achilles thus 
Beguiled his grief; thus holy to the living 
The urn that held the dead.” 


Having been a great traveller, and often, as Foscolo says, “traversed 
the ample kingdom of the winds,” Pindemonte had visited Sicily, where 
he found creatures different from the Cyclops—donne oneste e belle. 
Describing the wonders of that island, he mentions the vaults where the 
dead are deposited, preserved from decay, and ranged in the “sepulchral 
halls” to receive the visits of their living relatives. 


‘There saw I wondrous things and new; a mountain 

That ever smoking, blazed anon; and stones 

; Hurled toward the skies among its globes of fire. 
ba Temples which many hundred times have seen 
5? Dire Etna burn, and burn; which combat, yet 
With years, and from the sand and grassy plains 
Masters and modeis of old art arise. 
There Arethusa, whieh from Greece along 
A hidden path its wave of silver rolled, 
As ancient rumor said; Greek Alpheus 
That from the ocean lifts itself, and keeps 
Its waters ever pure and sweet, amid 
The bitter sea born tides. But greater things 
There met my sight; chambers beneath the earth 
Vast and obscure, where in their niches round, 
Mute images, the soulless bodies stand, 
While the same vestments, cold in which they moved, 
Breathing the upper air, wrap their dead limbs, 
And on the withered skin art hath so wrought, 
Thence driving every humor, that the semblance 
Of former years their features all preserve 
For centuries and more; death looks upon them, 
And feas his aye destroying strokes have failed.* 
There when the falling of autumnal leaves 
Recalls to mind each year, how brief and fleet 
Is human life, and bids us seek the tomb 
To pour above the dead devoted tears,— 
Into those cloisters of the silent ones 
A pious band descend. Hung from above, 
Faint torches pierce the gloom—and eager friends 
Seek out amid the haggard forms, the wan 
And well known visage of some cherished corpse. 
Son, friend, and brother, find the brother, friend, 
And parent; and the torches’ gleaming light 
So palely trembles on those silent features, 
It seems asif forgetful of their doom, 
The rigid fibres started into motion. 








What memories are there of common grief, 
Of common joy! How are lived o’er the years 
That have so quickly flown! The heart heaved sigh, 


~~ 


j * The fourteen lines succeeding were not translated originally for this Magazine, 
j but have been published elsewhere. i 
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The lengthened sob—the loud lament of wo, 
Along the vaults and echoing halls extend, 

To which it seems the breathless forms reply. 
Two worlds, a strait so small, dividing, still 
Connects; in such close friendship ne’er before 
Were life and death united!” 


The Epistles of Pindemonte, written in versi sciolti, are highly prized 
by the Italians, who find in them the ease, and grace, and tenderness be- 
longing to the familiar style of a personal address, united to the more so- 
lid excellencies which appertain to a graver species of composition. The 
following regretful allusion to the agitations of his times, and their un- 
propitious influence upon poetry and the fine arts, is contained in his epis- 
tle to the Countess Albrizzi, a literary lady of considerable celebrity. 


‘’Tis not the season now, in which the learned 
May light their lamps, and to the silent page 
With pen inspired, give,voice and song. Now rules 
Stern Mars; the reins that guide the world to him 
Are yielded, and with Themis, of the laws 
The watchful guardian—with the Muses chaste, 
Jove is retired within his inmost heaven. 

Who now, unarmed save with the innocent lyre, 
Bearing no murderous steel, may hope to enter 
The temple proud of Glory? Though the crown 
Of laurel deck his brows, in vain he knocks 

At that bright portal, if the living green 

Distil not purple drops of human blood. 

* * x # * « 
But if thus valued is that cruel art 
Which homicide and fury consecrates, 

Hath not the poet fault? Thou, Isabella, 

Hast said it; I received thy words of truth, 

And I have treasured them. Unto the bard 

What theme, alas! more grateful than the shock 

Of battle red—blows dealt with fatal heed, 
Ingenious wounds, industrious slaughter? Nor 
Guilty alone the glowing paze; the canvass 

Life fraught—the modelled clay—the sculptured bronze, 
The silken tapestry—of shield and helm, 

Of sword and corslet mailed, make barbarous pomp; 
Each art Peace nourishes, doth arms exalt; 

With her destroyers thus the world conspires. 

Seest not how in the encounter fierce of hosts 
Opposing—and of rocks ’gainst smoking rocks 
Driven with thunderous crash—exults the pen 

Of the recording scribe! With shuddering 

They shrink, tis true, from civil war; but thus 

Are not all wars? In one fraternal league 

Hath nature not bound all?” 


In an epistle to Elisabetta Mosconi, the poet gracefully contrasts the 
tempers of two young girls: 


‘‘Along the path of life Clarina moves 
With dancing feet; before her ever stand, 
Or float on wings of gold, fantastic forms, 
With gladness bright, and round her all things smile. 
Hills peopled, open:meads—where sunlight dwells, 
e She seeks; or in the many colored bosom 
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Of the rich field weaves garlands, not of pale 
Violets—or gloomy hyacinths—but flowers 

3 Of gayesttint. The day with clouds obscured 

To her seems radiant. More she hopes than fears: 

a When of the woes that throng life’s changeful way 

? She bears discourse, she deems the truth o’er wrought, 
Or that the bard would move to gracious tears, 
As at some tragic tale. But valleys deep, 
Thick, silent woods, Lauretta loves; the sun 
She gazes at, what time his dying beams 
In ocean melt away. Where the hoarse moan 
Incessant, of some falling stream she hears, 
She pauses, bending the attentive ear; 
Or climbs the hill, and the rapt look lifts up, 
And in the painted clouds feeds extasy 
That sits upon her brow. Of errant damsel 6 
The woful tale she hears, and all believes; 
Hears on the mount the wakeful hunter’s horn, 
And for the persecuted victim sheds 
A pitying tear. And when, in Summer’s night 
Shines forth the rounded moon, the open casement 
She scarce can quit, with eye and heart pursuing, 
Herself forgot, that silent silver car.” 


* 
a > Mt - — . * 


It appears, from his lines to Vittorelli, that Pindemonte’s fancy, like 
that of other poets, was influen-ed by times and seasons; yet his muse 
was a happy one, if it could a. ways thus be roused into a benignant 
- humor: 
* 


“Scarce gleams the east with light, my lonely bed 
Gilded by morning’s ray, than brushing off 
With hasty hand the slumber from mine eyelids, 
Itouch the harp. As, said the ancient tale 
In sacred Egypt aye was heard the strain 
| + From Memnon’s statue, when the purple beam 

| Of Phebus smote it first—I also, touched 
By the inspiring god, at morning speed 
The worship of my song. Thou laughest, friend; 
Thou, who thy silent years hast lived, as lives 
A tenant of the waters, yet wast born 
To sing, as sings the snow white swan, the guest 
Of earth, and air and ocean.” 


In truth, the mirth of Vittorelli does not seem to us particularly 
ill timed: the idea of our author’s stepping out of bed to write poetry 
in his morning gown and slippers, is in plain prose, sufficiently amu- 
sing. 

His epistle in memory of Lubomirski, an unfortunate Polish girl who 
perished on the scaffold in France, mentioned in Le Voyageur sentimen- 


tal en France sous Robespierre,—is an example of tenderness and pa- 
thos. 


‘‘Nought to thee availed, 
I say not noble blood—for that was crime— 
But beauty—thy green years—thy lofty heart, 
Thy foreign birth. That death thy judge alone 
Deserved, awaited thee!” 
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ap 
Her arrest by the crowd is fancifully described: they surrounded her, 


it ‘‘_. like buzzing insects round the graceful plant, 
/ Or threatening clouds, that oft the tranquil moon 
In the impearled skies, o’ertake. As burst 

The clouds, and on her path majestic sails 

i The silver goddess—midst the ignoble crowd 

ii So didst thou pass.” 


The last extract we shall make, is a portion of his address to Maffei, 
the eminent tragedian and politician. 


‘Ah! when, with constant light 

| Shall beam at length some star benign, that fears 

i No setting, on unhappy Italy! 

| In these, not glad, but tranquil days at least 

Which I am doomed to number—from thy labors 
I draw delight that’s aye renewed;—with eyes 
Now fixed upon the tragic page, whose words 
Once from the stage could melt the iciest heart, 
At which even envy wept—now following thee 
Who with a patriot zeal so true, so ardent, 
Knowledge so pure, so lofty, didst adorn 
Thy page; thyself how worthy showedst of birth 
In ancient, undegenerate Italy! 
Anon, the veil that ever partly covers 
The face of jealous, stern antiquity, 
With thee uplifting—who to glowing bronze, 
And ruined stones, and parchments time-effaced 
Gav’st back their voice—their age didst take away. 
Mad’st broken tombs to speak—forgotten urns— 
Old amphitheatres—half buried fanes, 
Arches, and shattered columns; fatal wrecks, 
Towards which ambition never turns its glance 
Without a sigh, seeing its loftiest hopes 
In the unfaithful marble are misplaced. 
Like the frail corpse it hides, to dust at length 
The loftiest, richest monument must fall. 
But the great labors of thy master mind, 
Thy song, that won Parnassian bays, shall have 
Immortal life, like the bright spirit whence 
They emanated. ‘Time’s unsparing blow 
May break the marble image which to thee 
Thy country’s grateful sons have raised, but ’gainst 
Thy name, from lips of fathers to the sons’ 
Transmitted—can his envious scythe do naught!” 


We have been thus copious in our extracts from these epistles, because 
they are most esteemed among the productions of Pindemonte, and are 
almost wholly unknown in this country. Works which have procured 
for their author the highest distinctions of literature, must be worth the 
notice of the foreign reader; and in style and sentiment, these are gene- 
rally superior to his other poems, not excepting the Poesie Campestri. 


March, Columbia, S. C. 
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ON THECANONS OF EVIDENCE AS TO THE GENUINENESS OF BOOKS, 
AS ASCRIBED TO THEIR PRESUMED AUTHOR. 





NUMBER ONE. 





Tuis is a subject of very great importance in the history of literature, 
because it bears immediately on the truth of all history. It has arisen 
concerning many works, both of ancient and modern days, and is becom. 
ing of itself a discussion that requires to be reduced to some undeniable 
and acknowledged principles. ‘This has been attempted by Le Clerc, in 
his Ars Critica, 2 vol. a very learned and sensible work, by the Rey. 
Jeremiah Jones in his excellent treatise on the Canon of the New-Testa- 
ment, in the first of his three volumes, by Mr. Taylor, a very few years 
ago in an express Treatise on the subject, lately reviewed in the last 
North American Review; and by the same author also (Mr. Taylor,) in- 
directly in his discourse on Herodotus, whose history he adduces as an ex- 
emplification of his rules. I neither agree to the Canons of Criticism 
laid down by Mr. Taylor, or his North American Reviewer, for reasons 
that will occur in the present dissertation; but Mr. Taylor and his Re. 
viewer are well worthy of being read and considered, for they contain 
much good sense, and much curious disquisition. 

This question has arisen inter alia, on the ancient Orphic verses, on the 
Batrychomiomachia of Homer, on the fragments ascribed to Virgil; on the 
Sybilline verses, the contested passages in Josephus, and the very many 
spurious compositions imposed on the Christian world during the three 
first centuries of the Christian era, excellently well investigated by the 
Rev. Mr. Jeremiah Jones, and the learned and laborious Dr. Lardner. 
It arose also in England concerning the Eikon Basilike, written by Dr. 
Gauden and ascribed to King Charles the First. It bears upon the omit- 
ted passages in the history of Lord Clarendon: upon the memoirs of a 
Cavalier, the history of the Plague, and the Robinson Crusoe of De Foe; 
on Psalmanazar’s account of the Island of Formosa; on the forgeries of 
Lauder in the name of Milton, detected by Dr. Douglas; on the poems of 
Rowley, fabricated by that extraordinary boy, Chatterton: on the spuri- 
ous fabrications in the name of Shakspeare by Ireland, so well examin- 
ed by Warton, Tyrwhitt and others: nor must I forget the famous dispute 
between Bently and Boyle onthe Epistles of Phalaris: nor the investigations 
on the contested passage of 1 John v. 7, between Porson and Archdea- 
con T'ravis: nor the spurious Travels of Campbell, and Damberger: nor the 
dispute that took place on the authenticity of the Sooryia Sidyanta, by 
M. Bailly the astronomer on the one side, and Mr. Bailey of the Asiatic 
Society on the other, in which the French author of the subsequent his- 
tory of Astronomy, M. Delambre sides with the Englishman, while Pro- 
fessor Playfair seems inclined to take part with M. Bailly. 

I consider the disquisitions on the Canons of Evidence, both as to the 
genuineness of works ascribed to authors, and the authenticity of facts rela- 
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ted, as not ended but commenced, nor does it yield in importance to any 
as yet unsettled literary question, within my recollection. Nor do I think 
that any man is competent to treat these questions, au fond who is not 
well versed in the rules of evidence adopted by the Courts of Judicature 
in the civilized world; particularly those of England as treated in the 
works of Buller, Gilbert, Peake, Phillips and Starkie; for whether the 
contest be as to a disputed fact of history, or the title to a tract of land, 
the admissibility, and the value of testimony when admitted, equally de- 
pend on the known motives that operate on the human character, as ascer- 
tained by accurate observation and long experience. 

These Canons of historical Evidence are intimately involved also in 
the dispute concerning the reality of the Expedition of Xerxes, first raised 
in the learned dissertation prefixed by Mr.Richardson of Wadham College, 
to his edition of Meningskis’ Persian Thesaurus; reminding us of Quicquid 
Grecia mendax audet in Historia. ‘They enter largely also into the re- 
cent dispute concerning the authenticity of the four or five first centu- 
ries of the Roman History, revived by M. Niebuhr. As I have gone 
through, with more or less care, every one of the questions I have pre- 
cedently noted, and more particularly this last concerning the Roman 
History, not yet so fully and satisfactorily investigated as it deserves, 
I think your literary readers, (and many I hope they are,) will feel 
obliged to me for references on this recent and well contested question. 

It seems to have been begun by a “Dissertation sur 1’ Incertitude de 
Vhistorie des quatres premieres Siecles de Rome:” par M. de Pouilly 
p. 14 to 145 of the Memoires de |’ Acad des Sciences, Tom 6, Anno 1729. 

Then followed a “Discours sur les premieres monumens historique des 
Romains, par M. L’Abbe Salier:” servant de reponse a M. de Ponilly 

. 30 of the same tome. 

“Second Discours sur la certitude de l’historie des quatres premieres 
Siecles de Rome; ou reflections generales sur un traité que se trouve par- 
mi les ouvres morales de Plutarque, sous le titre “Parallele des Grecs et 
Romains,” par M. L’ Abbé Salier, p. 52. 

“Nouveau essais de Critique sur la fidelitié de l’histoire;” par M. de 
Pouilly, p. 71. 

“Troisieme discours sur la certitude de histoire des quatres premieres 
Siecles de Rome;” par M. |’Abbé Salier, p. 115. 

“Reflections critiques sur le charactere de quelques historiens Grecs, 
compares avec les Historiens Romains;” par M. L’Abbé Salier, p. 135. 

“Reflections sur l’etude des anciens histoires et sur le degree de certi- 
tude de leur preuves;” par M. Freret, p. 146. 

The first dissertation in this volume of the Memoirs of the Academy, 
by the Abbé Anselme on the monuments which have served as memo- 
randa to the first historians, is of little value. ‘The sources of early Ro- 
man History are well noted by Mr. Dunlap; but there is as yet, no inves- 
tigation of the comparative or the absolute value of these ancient authori- 
ties. 

The propositions of M. de Pouilly, are Ist. That there is no certainty 
of Roman History until the war of Pyrrhus in Italy about 500 U. C.— 

24. That those who have written Roman History, before that time, had 
no sufficient evidence to proceed on, either as to the genuineness of the 
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documents or the authenticity of the facts. 3d. That they frequently 
contradict other historians of equal authority. 4th. That they ascribe 
to the Romans several events that belong to other nations; citing to this 
purpose Stobeeus. 5th. Thatthey are compelled to acknowledge the 
uncertainty of their own accounts. 6th. That Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus informs us, that all the early facts of Roman history are derived 
from the relations of Hieronymus and Timzus among the Greeks, and 
Quintus Fabius Pictor and Lucius Cincius among the Romans; all of 
whom are subsequent to the wars of Pyrrhus. The two first, therefore, 
were not earlier than the year 500 of Rome, and the two last 536 Ann. 
Urb Cond. The authority even of these authors, is impeached by Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, by Polybius, by Diodorus of Sicily, by Deme- 
trius and Artemidorus who are cited by Strabo. 7th. That the popu- 
lar traditions, the memoranda kept by magistrates, the public monu- 
ments anciently extant, the registers ofthe priests, the foreign accounts, 
and the memoranda of private families, for reasons he assigns, could 
only furnish facts resting upon very defective testimony, even if they 
are allowed to have been genuine. See Livy Book 8. chap. 40; and 
Plutarch on the fortune of the Romans. 

L’ Abbé Salier in defence of the Roman History, seems to rely chiefly 
on the passages in Cicero de Orat. L: 1. sec. 12, Erat enim historia ni- 
hilaliud §c. &c. and Fragment, Ciceronis in Hortensium, unde autem fa- 
cilius, §c. And in De Orat. L. 2. sec. 12. sine ullis ornamentis, &c. 
And in the Academ. I. 3, addressed to Varro, nos in nostra urbe, &c.— 
Also Tit. Livius, L. 6, chap. 1. Lib. 4, chap.7. And Polybius p. 180. 

On the other hand, M. de Pouilly is supported by Cic. Brut. 31.— 
Tit. Liv. L. 8, chap. 40, and the commencement of Lib. 6. And the 
extract from Clodius in the beginning of Plutarch’s life of Numa Pompi- 
lius. 

After these, came the treatise of M. De Beaufort, entitled Dissertation 
sur l’Incertitude des cing premieres siecles de histoire Romane. M 
edition is in small 8vo. Autrecht, 1738. The book itself I considered 
when [ had perused it, as conclusive of the question: and the learned ad- 
ditions to the argument of M. de Beaufort by M. Niebuhr, confirms 
them. The whole of this controversy, involves the genuineness as well 
as the authenticity of the sources of early Roman history. 

The inquirer into this litigated controversy, will find the following re- 
ferences worth attention—North American Review of Niebuhr’s histo- 
ry, Ap. 1823 and the review of Cicero de Republica, p. 58 to 61 of V. 8 
of the North American Review, for July, 1823. The treatise of Lucian 
de conscribenda historia, is well enough for his day. That of the Abbé 
Mably “Sur la maniere d’ecrire |’ historie,” is very meagre. The lec- 
tures of Volney on history are very good: I wish they had been more ex- 
tended. The dissertation on the Uncertainty of History by Horace Wal. 
pole, prefixed to his Historic Doubts on Richard III, are excellent: and 
a very good paper on the incertitude of history may be found in the 
North American Review, No. 63, for April, 1829. There are some ob- 
servations also well worthy of consideration on the genuineness of books, 
in the first volume of Volney’s Recherches sur l’histoire ancien. See also 
a Review of Wolf’s Prolegomena in one of the early numbers of Walsh’s 
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American Quarterly by the author of the present essay. ‘These ques- 
tions (and | have neglected none of them,) having engaged much of my 
attention, I have deemed it a labor for which your literary readers will 
thank me, if 1 thus throw together the references which I have actually 
found useful in my own researches on this curious subject, and the most 
approved sources of information with which I am acquainted. I know 
of no treatise extant, in which the Canons of historical criticism have 
been regularly laid down; except in the imperfect attempt of Le Clerc, 
the few brief rules of Jeremiah Jones, and the late books on the subject 
of Mr. Taylor, who seems to me very inadequate to the investigation, 
notwithstanding the recent analysis and commendation of his North 
American Reviewer. 

I propose therefore to lay down a few propositions; first, relating to the 
genuineness of books as ascribed properly or improperly to their authors: 
and, secondly, as to the authenticity of the facts related. A wide field of 
illustration might be opened by using the materials of eclesiastical histo- 
ry; but -his would be a subject in itself too contentious, and not adapted to 
the plan of your publication. I shall therefore, with some allowable ex- 
ceptions, propose my Canons of criticism briefly and abstractly; leaving 
the adoption or refutation of them to those who may be inclined to take 
the trouble; and by no means pretending that the rules which appear just 
to me, will be so deemed by men of more talents than I pretend to. 


ON HISTORICAL EVIDENCE. 


In respect of the author, a work is either genuine or apocryphal. In 
the term work, 1 include every publication in manuscript anterior to 
printing, or in print, subsequent to the invention of printing. 

In respect of the facts related, it is either authentic or unauthentic: wor- 
thy or unworthy of credit. This will depend partly on the character, 
situation, and circumstances of the author, partly on the character of the 
facts narrated. A work may be regarded as genuine, really and truly 
the work ofthe author to whom it is ascribed, when it combines all or 
the chief part of the following characters, viz: 

Ist. When the subject matter of the work is not of a controverted 
character; and affords no temptation to impose on the world a spurious 
name. 

It may be assumed as a general truth founded on experience, that when 
there is no assignable motive to conceal or deceive, the propensity of the 
great mass of mankind, literate and illiterate, is to tell honestly what they 
believe to be true; and therefore to ascribe a work to the true author, 
when there is no temptation to give it to any one else. We accept the 
histories of Thucydides, Polybius, Sallust, &c. because we see no reason 
for disbelief; and the facts they relate, (with some exceptions easily ex- 
plained,) are in themselves credible. We do not believe in works of 
modern fiction, imitations, and parodies, because we understand the in- 
tention of these literary amusements. 


2d. When it is put forth under the name and sanction of the alleged 
author. 
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For why shall we ascribe to an author what he does not think fit to 
ascribe to himself: and, what he claims, unless some valid reason can be 
assigned, to the contrary, why not? 

3d. If he narrates in the third person, this fact may admit of explana- 
tion from the situation of the author or other circumstances; but it requires 
explanation. 

We may easily conceive that Caesar, Zenophon, or Frederick of Prus- 
sia, might, from motives of delicacy, narrate in the third person. 

4th. If the work be published at a period when the general state of lit. 
erature would render a forgery difficult of success. 

Not that this rule is indispensible, but that it ought to receive due 
weight; for the history of literature confirms it. It would be much easi- 
er to forge works in the names of Hermes Trismegistus, or Thoth, or 
Orphic or Cyclic poems, or Sybilline verses, or Bardic rhapsodies, than 
the works of Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, or Tacitus. Homer’s poems 
are hardly to be regarded as other than dubious, for they were handed 
down originally memoriter; nor can we tell how much of them we owe to 
the Pisistrati. Nor are they free from designed interpolation, as in So- 
lon’s addition in favor of Salamis. The poems of Ossian are, for the great- 
est part, the forgeries of Mr. Macpherson. ‘The history of the expe- 
dition of Xerxes has received a fatal blow from the criticisms of Mr. 
Richardson in the preface to his Persian Dictionary. Messrs. De 
Pouilly, Beaufort and Niebuhr have utterly destroyed the credit of the 
four or five first centuries of the Roman history. Indeed the early part 
ofthe history of almost every nation, may be regarded as mythic; such 
was that of Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, and probably of Asia. Names and 
facts of those early days might be imposed on the world without much 
chance of detection. For anterior to written documents; or when such 
documents were all written, and therefore so dear as to be out of the 
reach of the common people, they were confined to the wealthy and liter- 
ary classes. When every fresh copy was a new edition of a work, sub- 
ject to mistakes, and even to interpolations, which there was little chance 
of detecting, spurious narratives or compositions might be far more easi- 
ly imposed on the world than in later times, and after printing was intro- 
duced. 

Thus, modern research has refuted the wholesale scepticism of An- 
nius of Viterbo, and Pere Hardouin, but it has touched other frauds 
with the spear of Ithuriel, and laid them opentotheday. Such has been 
the case with the Eikon Basilike of Dr. Gauden, Psalmanazar’s ac- 
count of Formosa, which imposed even upon Meiners of Gottingen, the 
travels of Damberger, Lauder’s forgeries, and those of Chatterton and 
Ireland. The fictions of De Foe are such admirable specimens of ve- 
risimilitude, that they may well pass for true histories. 

Mr. Taylor in his book on historical evidence, has given a !very good 
account of the ancient materials for writing; the author of the review 
of Wolf’s Prolegomena, also, has argued that anterior to 600 years pri- 
or to the christian era, no materials existed on which a literary per- 
formance of any great length could have been preserved and transmitted. 
The Papyrus, or Byblos, was used in Egypt, for cloathing and for mum. 
mies, but we have extant no Egyptian book. Herodotus probably was 
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the first who used the Byblos for a long narrative. But this plant was 
so scarce, even in Egypt, that Ptolemy Philadelphus monopolized the 
whole supply, and thus compelled the discovery of parchment,—the Per- 
gamena charta. ‘To this theory objections of some force may be, but they 
have not yet been made. It would be a curious subject of literary dis- 
cussion. 

5th. When the genuineness of the work has not been disputed; or has not 
been controverted by conclusive and well founded oljections. 

To take an imstance which has been very imperfectly considered in 
the Southern Review. A question has lately been raised as to the genu- 
ineness of St. Paul’s Epistle tothe Hebrews, by a learned and able theo- 
logian, Professor Stewart of Andover, who defends the affirmative of the 
point in controversy. 

The Epistle was not acknowledged by any of the early Heretics; nor 
by any of the Latin Fathers during the three first centuries. It was 
first cited as St. Paul’s by Pantzenus, who died A. D. 213, and has left 
no works now extant. The passage in question is quoted by Eusebius, 
who died about A. D. 340. The Epistle was accepted as genuine, by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who died A. D. 220; by Origen, who died A. D. 
254; by Jerom, who died A. D. 420, and by the great majority of 
Christian writers thenceforward. 

But it is not explained how St. Paul, the peculiar Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, came to write to the Hebrews. 2 

Nor why he wrote to the Hebrews in the Greek language, and ina 
style more elegant than was usual with him. 

Nor what class of Hebrew christians he addressed, or where they re- 
sided. Nor, are we told whether it was translated or not, or who trans- 
lated it. Nor is any good explanation given of some alleged anachro- 
nisms it is supposed to contain. 

Nor is it claimed by St. Paul in the usual manner of his other Epis- 
tles. Under these circumstances, if it be first given to St. Paul, near- 
ly 200 years after it was written, the question cannot be considered as 
fully settled. 

For how did Pantenus acquire the knowledge that St. Paul wrote it? 
He could not know this fact of his own knowledge, and if he does not 
account how he came by it, his own testimony goes for nothing. 

I adduce this case of illustration, because our own Southern Review 
has taken notice of Professor Stewart’s work with deserved approbation. 

6th. Hence, a work to be received as genuine now, must have been re- 
ceived as genuine by the acquiescence of the literary world, at or near to 
the time of its first and earliest appearance, and so cited and referred to. 
If it be, it must be received as genuine in all subsequent time, unless some 
future specific and fatal objection should arise. 

Suppose a work now for the first time imputed to an author who lived 
in the reign of Charles I. We have a right to ask, how do you know, 
who was the author of this work? The person who imputes it, must as- 
sign his reasons, and trace the authorship up to the period of Charles I; 
otherwise it amounts to vague, hearsay, traditionary evidence, not to be 
relied on. No knowledge can be relied on delivered by personal tes- 
tifnony, so fully as the actual personal knowledge of the witness himself: 
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and if he knows not the fact on his own knowledge, he must state the 
evidence upon which he makes the assertion; that others may judge of 
that evidence also. 

Sometimes a spurious author may be imposed on the world, as in the 
case of the Eikon Basilike, attributed to Charles the first, which went 
through very many editions, till the letters of Dr. Gauden confessing and 
detailing the forgery, set the public right. Psalmanazar’s Formosa, im- 
posed on the greater part of the literary world, till his own confessions 
elucidated the truth. The translation by Parnell into monkish Latin 
verses of a passage in Pope’s Rape of the Lock, might have imposed on 
others besides Pope himself, if the wags had not let out the secret. 


Et tibi vel Betty, tibi vel nitidissima Letty, 
Gloria factorum vobis conceditur horum. 


Exceptions of this kind, the rule admits of, but the rule is general; 
you must furnish the credence of the day, when the work appeared in the 
literary world, by some satisfactory train of testimony up to that time; 
the hearsay or vague surmises, or careless tradition of the present day, 
will not serve to establish a fact a hundred years old. 

So, the early mutilated editions of Clarendon were received as the 
genuine and authentic work of that author, till the suppressed passages 
were restored. 

Hence the rule laid down, applies to the requisition of strong prima 
facie evidence, liable to be rebutted by subsequent opposing or explanato- 
ry testimony. See the Ars Critica of Le Clerc vol. 2, p. 358, and The 
new and full method of settling the Canonical authority of the New Testa- 
ment, by the learned and reverend Jeremiah Jones, part 1, ch. 7. 

7th. It is in favor of the genuineness of a work, if it be conformable in 
language, style and manner to what we should expect from its presumed 
author, and the date of the composition. Vice versa. 

Thus, in the case of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the objectors draw 
arguments from the greater purity of style than is found in St. Paul’s other 
Epistles. ‘That it does net contain the usual address of St. Paul to the 
persons he is writing to. ‘That all the Hebrew christians of that day, 
spake the Hebrew-Syriac only. That the Jewish christians also, 
considered Paul as an apostate from the Jewish faith; nor do we hear of 
any class of Jewish converts who accepted him. 

8th. A genuine work must be free from anachronisms, not only of 
facts, but of customs, manners and allusions. 

This objection has been strongly applied to the contested Epistle to 
the Hebrews, 2 Heb. 3, 4, 13; 4 Heb. 2; 7 Heb. 3; 18 Heb. 7, 17, are 
said to contain allusions which, for reasons that would be out of place 
here, St. Paul could not have made. I am fully aware of all these ob- 
jections, but the uniform acquiescence of the christian churches, from the 
time of Origen to the present day, presents so strong an argument from 
authority, that I do not wonder this Epistle retains its place in the Canon. 
I have used it in illustration, because it has already been selected as 
a subject of criticism among ourselves in the Southern Review. 

All the controversies respecting the genuineness of Rowley’s poems by 
Chatterton, and Ireland’s Shakspeare forgeries, furnish good examples of 
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the application of this rule. It has been applied also to the poems of Clo- 
tilde; (Madame de Surville,) but I incline to accept those beautiful poems 
as genuine. 

9th. It is in favor of the genuineness of a work, that it possesses consid- 
erable merit and reputation. 

For this is a circumstance that will enhance the difficulty of forgery, 
and excite more persevering inquiry. ‘This of itself is sufficient to an- 
nihilate the conjectures of Father Hardouin, and the attempts of Annius 
of Viterbo. The classic compositions of the Augustan age are not easi- 
ly forged, as we see from the Imitations of Famianus Strada, and other 
modern Latin poets. Some of the most truly Horatian imitations are 
those of Lovelace, on Betsy Careless. 

10th. That the opportunities of information of the reputed author, should 
be reasonably commensurate with the sulject matter of the book in question. 

This consideration may also bear upon the authenticity of the work, as 
to the facts related in it. But ifa relation of facts be attributed to an 
author of acknowledged character and reputation, which he could have 
no means of being truly informed about, it is a suspicious circumstance 
against the genuineness of the book. ‘This may bear against the memoirs 
of Fouche, and some other similar fabrications of the Parisian Press, 
respecting the transactions of the last thirty years. 

This objection is fatal to the pretensions of several of the supposed 
authors of Junius. Boyd, for instance, could have no adequate means 
of acquiring the knowledge displayed. Burke’s style is so opposite to 
that of Junius, that he is out of the question; so is Horne Tooke, for he 
would not have been the author of Junius and his own letter too; nor was 
he sufficiently in the higher circles of information. His own belief ex- 
pressed to myself, was, that single-speech Hamilton was the author; but 
Junius could never have been the abandoned author of the system of par- 
liamentary tactics, published by Hamilton. Lord George Germain’s 
pretensions are little known: my own mind rests on Sir Philip Francis, 
if he were not too young. His Letters of one of the People, on the ex- 
amination of Col. Myddleton in the House of Commons on the subject of 
Hastings’ impeachment, are more in the style of Junius, than any other 
publication extant. But I doubt his possessing ready access to the sour- 
ces of Junius’ information. Nor is his hand-writing sufficiently similar, 
except in the uniform cut of the the letter C, which is extremely alike in 
every instance in both. That is, judging from the fac-simile of Wood- 
fall, compared with letters of Sir Philip Francis, put into my hands by 
the late Chief Justice Tighlman of Pennsylvania, his relation, and in part 
his heir. 

1ith. That the subject matter is not opposed to, but in harmony with 
the other known works, doctrines, and sentiments of the presumed author. 

This rule might receive abundant illustration from the classical criti- 
cisms on ancient forgeries before and since the days of Eusebius; and of 

at use it has been, in clearing away much of the literary rubbish that 
obstructed the path of ecclesiastical literature; but to resort to this accu- 
mulation of controversies in illustration of a plain rule, would be unne- 
cessarily to open Pandora’s box. Pregnant as they are therefore with 
apt and useful knowledge, I passthem by. The extent of Shakspeare’s 
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literary reading has excited a good deal of controversy, and his mistakes 
of chronology have given much room for doubting the genuineness of the 
plays, or at least the passages where they appear. In Troilus and Cres- 
sida, act 2, Hector is made to say: 


Paris, and Troilus, you have both said well: 
But on the cause aud question now in hand 
Have gloz’d but superficially: not much 
Unlike young men whom ARIsTOTLE thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy. 


Mr. Pope and Mr. Rowe, correct the word Aristotle, by substituting 
without the slightest authority from former editions “graver sages.” This 
does not mend the matter; for the phrase philosophy, was first introdu- 
ced by Pythagoras many centuries posterior to the times of Troy. Pope, 
constitutionally irritable, and ill-tempered, and on many subjects pre- 
sumptuously ignorant, is pleased to say: 


But not one sprig of laurel grac’d these ribbalds, 
From lashing Bentley down to piddling Theobalds. 


The following extract from Theobalds (one of the best, if not the best 
editor of Shakspeare,) may explain this sarcasm, for Theobalds was right 
and Pope was wrong. 

After some comments on the alteration of Rowe and Pope, not much to 
their credit as annotators and editors, he proceeds, 


‘“‘I believe this anachronism of our poet, and perhaps the greatest part of the oth- 
ers he is guilty of, was in him the effect of poetic licence rather than ignorance. 

“It has been very familiar with the poets, of the stage especially, upon a suppo- 
sition that their audience were not so exactly informed in chronology, to anticipate 
the mention of persons and things, before the first were born or the latter thought 
of. Shakspeare again, in this play, compares the nerves of Ajax with those of 
Bull-bearing Milo of Crotona, who was not in being till 600 years after Ajax, and 
was a disciple of Pythagoras. 

‘‘Again, Pandarus, at the conclusion of the play, talks of a Winchester Goose; 
this is in an address to the audience, and therefore there may be an aliowance and 
greater latitude for going out of character. In Coriolanus, as I have observed in 
the proper place, Menenius talks of Alexander the Great and Galen. And the 
very hero of that play complains of the grievance he must stoop to, in begging 
voices of Dick and Hob; names that I dare say Mr. Pope does not imagine were 
ever heard of by that Roman, nor did Shakspeare believe they were. From his 
many plays founded on our English annals, and the many points of history accu- 
rately transmitted down in them, I suppose it must be confessed he was intimately 
versed in that part of reading. Yet, in his King Lear, he has ventured to make 
Edgar talk of the curfew, a thing not known in Britain till the Norman invasion. 
In his King John, he mentions, “cannon” above fifty times, though gun-powder 
was not used by the English till above a century and a half after that monarch’s 
death, and what is yet more singular, (as he could be no stranger to the date of a 
remarkable man who lived so near his own time,) twice in the story of Henry VI, 
he makes mention of Machiavel as a subtle politician, who was alive in the twen- 
tieth year of Henry VIII. 

‘Nor have these liberties been taken alone by Shakspeare among our own poets. 
In the Humorous Lieutenant of Beaumont and Fletcher, all the first characters of 
which play are the immediate successors of Alexander the Great, Demetrius, 
prince of Macedon, comes out of his chamber with a pistol in his hand, above fif- 
teen hundred years before fire-arms were ever thought of. Yet, I dare say, neith- 
er Beaumont or Fletcher ever supposed or thought to make their audience believe 
that pistols were used in Demetrius’ time; nor were Dryden and Lee so ignor- 
ant in dramatic chronology, as to suppose tragedy of as early a date as (Edipus. 
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‘‘But that the poets of our own nation may be justified in these liberties by the ex- 
ample of the ancients; I’l] throw in a few instances of the like sort from their pre- 
decessors in the Art at Greece and Rome. The anachronisms of A%schylus I shall 
reserve for another occasion. The great Sophocles in his Electra, supposes that 
Orestes was thrown from his chariot, and killed, at the Pythian games; which 
games as the Scholiast tells us, were not instituted till six hundred years afterwards 
by Triptolemus. And Euripides in his Phenisse, the subject of which is the invasion 
of Thebes by Polynices and the Argives, makes Tiresias talk of his giving the 
victory to Athens against Eumolpus; though the war of Eumolpus against Erec- 
theus was no less than four generations elder than the Theban war. Frequent in- 
stances occur in Atheneus that show beyond exception how free the comic po- 
ets made with chronology. Alexis in his comedy called Hesione, introduces 
Hercules drinking out ofa Thericleancup. Now this was a cup invented by The- 
ricles, a Corinthian potter who was cotemporary with Aristophanes, about eight 
hundred years after the period of Hercules. Anaxandrides in his Protesilaus, 
ahero that was killed by Hector, brings in Hercules again; and talks of Iphicrates 
the Athenian general, and Cotys the Thracian king, both living in the poets’ own 
days. Diphilus in his Sappho, makes Archilochus and Hipponax both address that 
poetical lady, though the first was dead a century before she was born: and though 
she was dead before the latter was born. ‘To add but two instances more from 
the Latin poets. Seneca in his tragedy called Hercules furens makes the chorus 
talk of people flocking to the entertainments of a new theatre; though ’tis evident 
no theatres were then built or thought of. And Plautus in his Amphytrion makes 
Beepharo talk of golden Philips, a money coined by Alexander’s father, near nine 
hundred years after the days of Amphytrion. 

“If these instances of voluntary transgression in time, may go any way towards 
acquitting our poet of the like inconsistencies, they can be strengthened with ten 
times the number, from the writings of the best poets, ancient and modern, foreign 
and domestic.” 


I conclude therefore, that in poetical compositions and works of 
fiction, a disregard to chronological accuracy pretty generally prevail- 
ed among the ancients and moderns also, until the more scrupulous 
taste of recent times has exacted the desirable accuracy, not merely 
of chronology, but of costume also, particularly on the stage. Nor 
would we now allow in sculpture the full flowing periwig of Sir Clon- 
desley Shovel in Westminster Abbey. Nor would we now give any 
praise to the Dutch painter, of Abraham offering up his son Isaac, 
and employing a horseman’s pistol for the purpose, which an angel pre- 
vents going off, by supplying the pan with water in 4 manner that does 
not offend Dutch delicacy; although it be like the French mode of baptiz- 
ing recommended in Sterne, par la moyenne d’une petite canule. These 
anachronisms in painting I noticed formerly (about 1787,) in a paper on 
the art of painting among the ancients, in the Manchester transactions, 
which Dr. Darwin found fault with, as curbing the imagination in works 
of fancy. Hence, however, I must lay down as a 

12th rule, That anachronisms do not interfere with the genuine char- 
acter of a book in works of mere fiction; but in historical compositions, or 
any serious narration of real facts, they are fatal. 

Let any historian be produced as of George the first’s days, making 
an allusion direct or indirect to the American revolution of 1776 or an 
of its events; we should instantly revolt at the imposition; for what could 
a writer in the time of George the first, know of the events of the latter 
part of George the third’s reign? 
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In many ancient compostions, anachronisms are accounted for as hav- 
ing been introduced into the text. 

From subsequent marginal annotations, 

Or from explanations of elucidation. 

It is manifest that those who thus defend an anachronism, are bound 
to show, when and how it crept into the text; and to adduce proof in sup- 

rt of their hypothesis; to show also distinctly, how to distinguish the 
interpolated additions from the main body of the work. When this can 
be done satisfactorily, the reader must acquiesce. 

Such are the criteria that may be employed as topics of argument in 
any controverted case of a work truly or falsely ascribed to a presumed 
author, in favor of the adscription; the next portion of this inquiry will be 

What are the circumstances that ought to condemn a work as spurious 
or apocryphal? 

On this part of the investigation, I think the following rules or max- 
ims, may fairly be adopted, viz: 

lst. A work containing anachronisms, alluding to facts, manners and 
customs, forms of expression, or any other circumstance of subsequent date, 
cannot be considered as genuine. 

This is included partly in the last rule. An author who is made to speak 
of what he could not possibly know, cannot be the real author. Mr. 
Hume, the historian, could give us no account of General Washington.— 
There are also forms of expression in every country peculiar to particu- 
lar times. Thus, a modern English novelist, affecting the slang of fash- 
ionable society, may talk of a young man without fortune as a detrimen- 
tal in respect of marriageable daughters; or as un homme, ou avec [air 
distingue, as to his appearance; a pretended novel of the age of George 
the second, or even George the third, would use this form of expression 
very suspiciously. 

2d. No work can be established as genuine, merely by references how- 
ever numerous, long after its publication. 

Suppose a work to be cited for the first time, as the work of A. B. 
who lived one hundred years ago; or one hundred years after its first 
appearance without a name—may we not require the author who cites 
it, to furnish us with his proofs that it was the work of A. B.? nor will 
those proofs be of any value unless they are based on facts reasonabl 
credible and traceable up to the time when A. B. lived and published his 
work. Archimedes is said to have set fire to the Roman vessels before 
Syracuse. Zetses mentions it near a thousand years after the transac- 
tion; Polybius does not notice it. Of what authority is Zetses as to such 
a fact? Thesame reasoning will apply to a work ascribed to an author. 
Is it supported by contemporaneous notice, citation, or allusion? A work 
published one hundred years ago under the name of A. B. though unno- 
ticed till now, has a century of silent acquiescence in its favor. This is 
the objection also made to Professor Stewart’s argument in favor of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. St. Paul does not claim it; and it is first as- 
cribed to him in a quoted fragment of Pantznus, who died A. D. 213.— 
Where are the proofs that satisfied Panteenus? They might satisfy us 
also, but where are they? I do not say the argument is of itself conclu- 
sive, but it may be fairly used. 
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3d. A work whose author is denied or contested at or near to the time 
of its first appearance, by writers interested in any manner to ascertain the 
fact, furnishes a presumption against the supposed author. 

If the objections to the poems of Rowley and the forgeries of Ireland 
had not been made early on the appearance of these spurious works—if 
these forgeries had been published, and remained unobjected to for two or 
three centuries, they would have gained a credit hard to be shaken.— 
Not that length of time is any bar to investigation; the public claim a 
a nullum tempus bill in their own favor, as Horace Walpole has shown 
in his Historic Doubts as to Richard III; but time is apt to bury truth, and 
render the disinterment very difficult. 

4th. If a work be published at a period when spurious authorities and 
forged books, were frequent in respect to the general character of the sub- 
ject matter, more care and attention, and stronger evidence are required 
to establish the genuine character of any publication in those times, to over- 
come the preliminary suspicion to which the practice gives rise. 

Modern writers on ecclesiastical history acknowledge this rule, in con- 
sequence of the numerous forgeries during the three first centuries of the 
Christian era. These forgeries are enumerated in the Bibliotheca Apoc- 
rapha of Fabricius, in the Catalogues published by Toland, by the Rev. 
Jeremiah Jones, and lately by Hone. ‘They are also enumerated in 
great part by Mr. Robinson in his Dissertation on the Oxford or Arunde- 
lian Marbles, in connection with the rule now laid down. But he has 
made a most unfortunate application of it, to the stone that fell from the 
heavens into the A“gean sea; for so far from this being an objection to 
the genuineness of the Arundelian Marbles, it confirms and supports this 
document. Chladni and Howard had not then published their Cata- 
logue of meteorolites. Mr. Robinson’s Dissertation suggests another 
rule, viz: 

5th. Ifa record os document authenticates a falsehood, it cannot be 
genuine. 

The rule is good; Mr. Robinson’s application of it arises from the ig- 
norance that prevailed in his day respecting the history of meteorolites. 
The stone in question, so far from being a false account, is very proba- 
bly a true one. 

A forgery may be partial, and may be detected without impeaching 
the main document in which it is interpolated. Thus, in the thirty-nine 
articles of the English church, Collins has shown indubitably that the 
clause in the 20th article, and authority i in matters of faith, is an interpo- 
lation. I beheve the same is objected, to the Lambeth books, as to the 
regular succession of Bishops, but I have not examined that question.— 
The interpolation however, does not impeach the general authenticity of 
the articles of the English church. 

Wherever an interpolation, has marks and characters that clearly 
screen it from the body of the work, it does not impeach the text; but 
those who ascribe a disputed passage to interpolation, are bound to show, 
when and how it became incorporated; else the text must bear the blame. 

6th. Whenever a book or manuscript is quoted as authority, it cannot 
be accepted till the doubts, if any, that affect its genuineness be cleared up. 
For itis manifest that the authenticity of the acts will greatly depend on 
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the character and opportunities of the author, and the genuineness of the 
work, 

The dispute between M. Bailly of France, and Mr. Bailey of Calcutta, 
in the Asiatic Transactions, or rather the objections of Mr. Bailey, for the 
French astronomer had long been guillotined, turns in a great measure 
on the genuineness of the supposed Sanscrit astronomic formule. in the 
Sooryia Sidyanta, which Mr Bailey endeavors with great plausibility to 
show, is not to be dated earlier than about A. D. 600. But adhuc sud 
judice lis est. 

Such are the rules that occur to me on this subject, which I submit to 
the consideration of your readers and the public; aware that although they 
appear to me as reasonable and admissible, they may not seem so to 
others. Those who feel interested in the subject will compare them 
with Mr. Taylor’s, which do not appear to me of much importance; and 
therefore I sat down to think upon the subject in my own way; satisfied 
that it is a question in which the literary part of the public are beginning 
to feel more interest than formerly, and are likely to receive with indul- 
gence any tolerable effort at elucidating it. 

The Rev. Jeremiah Jones, in his new method of settling the Canon of 
the New Testament, a learned, laborious, honest and accurate writer, 
lays down certain Canons of criticism for determining what books are 
apocryphal, and what are not. They are in substance as follows, and 
may be found in the early part of the first volume of his valuable work. 

(a) ‘Those books are canonical that are cited by the earliest christian 
writers. 

(5) Those books are canonical which the primitive christians read in 
their churches. 

(c) That book is apocryphal in which are found any contradictions. 

(d) That book is apocryphal which relates things ludicrous, trifling, 
silly or fabulous. 

(e) Or which relates any sort of fact or event of subsequent date. 

(f) Or whose style is different from that of the author whose name it 
bears. 

(g) Or whose idiom or dialect is different from that of the author. 

(h) Or that evinces a temper and disposition different from that of the 
supposed author. 

2) Or which is transcribed or stolen from another. 

Although these Canons of criticism relate to ecclesiastical history, yet 
they are equally true, if they be true, as to any other class of composi- 
sitions. ‘To me they seem fair and reasonable. ‘They are open to 
some slight objections indeed, but not of great moment. Any real au- 
thor, for instance, may contradict himself, or talk foolishly; and therefore 
although Mr. Jones’ rules are true as to the class of books to which he 
refers, they do not admit of general application. 

I shall proceed next to the Canons of authenticity, including the compe- 
tency and credibility of human testimony. 

T. C. 
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THE BANISHED LORD. 





CHAPTER II. 





My father was a ripe scholar. His taste was attic, and his learning 
various. The course of studies, he selected for me, was a practical one; 
that is, | was taught the classics, because, they are the roots of the mod- 
ern languages; the latter of which, I very soon attained, in a degree suf- 
ficient to comprehend when spoken. I wasurged to value learning as 
the elegant adornment of a prince; but a knowledge of men and man- 
ners, of constitutions and laws, was to be my chief aim, in whatever I 
read or observed. ‘The maxims of princes, the graces of conventional 
life, the stratagems of great captains, and the tact of ministers, he often 
recounted and dwelt on, with a nicety and comprehensiveness, that proved 
him familiar with courts. Machiavel, Cardinal de Retz, Richelieu, Sully, 
Bolingbroke, and a host of such authors, were placed in my hands. I was 
told that a prince was not to feel like other people—he was to have no 
heart, but eyes all over him—that, in his exterior, he should wear the 
inflexible purity of a statue; while inwardly, he should be instinct with 
an intellectual fire, and the ‘astutia fortunata,’. of the Florentine—that, 
he should have two natures, the one within his own breast; the other in 
the eye of the world. I was to have no friendships, no affections; and so 
to conduct myself, as ‘to know how to resemble a beast as well as a man 
upon occasion.’ 

“A nation,” my father would say with Cosmo de Medici, “cannot be 
governed by counting a string of beads, or mumbling over Pater nosters, 
One may affect to do these things, but his drift should be wiser than the 
mere saying of his prayers. ‘The beast must sometimes be humored, for 
it isa dangerous animal when it kicks; and if one can please it, by dress- 
ing in black, and canting through the nose, in God’s name, let him do it. 
Who would not pat a horse to ride him?” 

He told me, there were two atmospheres, in which, power could be at- 
tained—the one a vivid light, that blinded, as it amazed, the populace; the 
other a mysterious gloom in which they could not see, and followed him 
who could. ‘The former required an ambition, which too often leapt into 
the chariot ofthe sun, and was consumed; while the latter, was the safest 
and most grateful to the pride of the million. 

He even dictated to me a new style of conversing. I was never to 
think aloud, or like Cesar Borgia, was never to say what I intended to 
do. Ifquestioned, I was to answer ew tripode, or rather ina strain of voice 
like the tones of music, which convey no distinct ideas, but gratify the 
senses of the hearer. And as for the monosyllables ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ | was 
to expel them from my vocabulary, seemingly as if | regarded their ut- 
terance, as an arrogant pretension to human certainty, and to use, in their 
stead, what the sophists denominated conditional terms. He observed 
they were the positive and negative properties of electricity, by which 
men in power were often thrown from their stations and blasted. In 
short; I was to be a mystery to the world, and a book to myself. 

He endeavored to make me believe, that religion was a tub thrown to 
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a whale—a matter of convenience—an engine of State policy—a sha- 
dow to frighten the mob into subordination, as we scare children by tell- 
ing ghost stories, or, as we make them go to sleep by taking the light out 
of the room, and threatening to callin the Old Boy. He told me that 
God was a figment of the imagination—a short word for the memory— 
a maxim like the ‘sans culotte’ of de Retz; or the liberty of the anarchist, 
the very incomprehensibility of which, inspired the crowd, with the be- 
lief, that they knew all about it; and thus through their pride of opinion, 
they were induced ‘to fetch and carry at the bare utterance of a mono. 
syllable.’ 

“The only immortality man can have, “he would say,” is in the memo- 
ries of men; not as a crazy poet, or a fawning historian, or a pampered 
Aristarchus, or the eminent of any class of ‘kitling critics,’ but as a Prince 
known fer the grandeur of his works and the monuments of his genius in 
war and in government.” “Who erected the Pyramid?” he would ask 
with energy—“was it Cheops? Did he rear it for his mausoleum? No one 
can answer positively; yet the name of Cheops as a Prince is remem. 
bered, when the stone of the pyramid is crumbling to dust. The fame 
of the monarch is preserved to posterity, by that same channel of tradi- 
tion, through the medium of which, the happening of the deluge has been 
perpetuated in every quarter of the globe. His track must be marked by 
desolation, and the ruin of empires. The bones of his enemies, like the 
deluvian fossils, should be found in the plain and the mountain—the sea 
and the meadow. He who cannet remember whether a particular day, 
in the past month, hath been mild, will turn pale at the suggestion of that 
pestilence, which a half century before, swept over the land and agued 
his limbs. This is the measure of -glory—its base and butt. It cannot 
be added to, any where else. If one dream of glories hereafter, he longs, 
like a madman, for an image in the skies. He passes away as the moun- 
tain mist, or a harp-note in the wind.” 

These are some of the opinions my father inculcated, and whether my 
fate hath been one of weal or woe, to their influence must I trace it. 

What a revolution five years produced in me? I had not the same 
heart; it had become a frozen fountain. I had been taught to master my 
nature; toabate the longings of my appetite; and to eschew the ameni- 
ties of the social circle. I was now reserved in my exterior, haughty in 
my language, and positive to an excess. I associated only with my fa- 
ther. I refused the invitations of our neighbors, and treated their amuse- 
ments on gala days as so many tricks to catch flies. My body was here— 
my soul in another clime. I thought and dreamed of nothing but the 
honors of which I had been deprived. 

And what think you was the consequence of this exclusiveness? Why, 
the veriest churl would pass me on the road-side without touching his 
hat—as if he were the son of noble ancestors. The mule! he forgot what 
his father was? 

During the five years of his sojourn in this country, my father seclu- 
ded himself. Neither of us sought any other communion, than that of 
Segur, whose reserved and courtly acquiescence in all that I required, 
made him less a companion than a serf. He was attentive, never pro- 
voking by disobedience, or irritating me by importunity. A common 
feeling connected with the associations of a distant clime, in some mea- 
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sure allowed him certain privileges; still Segur knew his place. This 
old man was a sincere christian—one who in his relation to his master 
rendered the things which were Cesars. He had been originally educated 
for the Romish church, and of course possessed much of the learning of 
her clerical body. It could be easily seen that the misanthropy and 
impiety of my father distressed him a great deal, and on this account 
more than any other, he grieved at his declining health. Indeed, I had 
noticed it myself, and could discover no sign of his recovery. He was 
burning out, or rather the disappointments of an inordinate ambition were 
sucking up his life and preying on a frame, which from being one finely 
developed, had_ gradually fallen away toa skeleton. He knew he could 
not survive, and had prepared me for the last scene. Without a murmur or 
even a sigh he viewed his approaching end, as a brave soul ought—as a 
destiny that neither wails, nor entreaties could baffle. Often, had he look- 
ed death in the eyes on the battle field; and why should he now be afraid, 
even if it chuckled at his bed side? There wasno fear inhim. He was 
a noble lord, dying among strangers; and that gradual decline which 
others would have observed with terror, he noted as calmly as he would 
the fading vitality of a plant. One morning, after a night of dangerous 
symptoms, he called me to him. He was feeling his pulse, as I entered 
the chamber, and never shall I forget the gaze of his blue eye, as it 
seemed to melt affectionately on me. 

“My son,” said he, as he raised his arm, “look here—this piece of flesh 
and bone has in its time slain my foes—it is now what you see of it—almost 
lifeless—without muscle enough to shoot a pistol. What would not that 
masked villain whom I slew, when he sacked my palace, have given, had 
my strength been then what it is now? He might have killed me with the 
whiz of his pike—might he not?” said he, turning to his faithful domestic. 

To this question, Segur maue no answer—the old man stood beside 
his master a spectacle of the deepest wo! He strove to speak, and after 
several trials, his eyes filled with tears, and his voice subdued, he evaded 
what was asked him as of little importance, and inquired— 

“Are you very ill, Sir?” 

“Yes, my trusty vassal,” replied my father calmly. “What, dying?” Se- 
gur continued to ask, wildly, between his sobs—*“can’t you be saved—is 
there no one can do it?” 

“No one,” said my father. 

“No one,” repeated the old man, as he crossed himself—“there is one 
master—there is one”—and here he burst into tears, his lips quivering, 
and his hands clasped in prayer—*“oh master, he continued, there is one 
can save you!” 

“Let him do it, then,” said my father petulantly. For a moment an 
uneasy look, almost bordering upon anger, flashed from Segur’s eye, and 
then despair seemed to possess him. He stood mute and motionless for 
some time, then looking above, in a broken hearted voice he exclaimed, 
“God’s will be done!—Master have you any thing to ask of me?” 

“Nothing, Segur, but this—serve my son as you have me, and never 
whisper his or my real name, unless he order you.” 

“You have been true to me, old man—farewell now,” and as he said this, 
he extended his hand, which Segur clasped in both of his and kissed it. 
His grief was terrible—almost shrieking sobs. 
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“Master, master, exclaimed the old man, overcome by the agony of his 
feelings—have you nothing else to ask!—Do you wish to see a” 

“W hat?” inquired my father, sternly. 

“Will you let me speak, master?—will you, my master—do my lord— 
oh God! oh God! “let me,” said he, clinging to my father’s hand, and 
pressing and kissing it—“if it be my lant words, let me speak without 
your displeasure my Lord.” 

“Speak then,” said my father. 

The old man staggered to the bed side—and whispered in his ear. 

“No serf,” exclaimed my father—“no canting for me—I am my own 
confessor—to the door—let me be with my son!” 

Segur, with averted face, rushed out of the room, and I heard him fall 
upon the passage floor. ‘Turning tomy father, and assuming an air of 
vivacity, | went onto say, 

“You will be better, by and by, my father—do not give up.” 

“No, no, son—my time has come to leap in the dark—one tug more, 
and it will be allover. Ihave been playing hide and seek with death a 
long while, and now | think he has me fast. In a few minutes we must 
part—yes, part forever. It would be a consolation to believe that we 
could meet again, but, alas, there is no hope of that—no hope?—no hope! 
The pomp and circumstance of a prolonged life are gone from me. The 
gaudy anticipations of reinstating my posterity on the high seat of your 
sires, will be cut down, unless you look to it. Do not abate this hope; 
if you do, wo to the fames of my house. Iam going to where all mor- 
tality must—to where?—later—too late to bother my brains with the 
conceits of churchmen—but my son before—where are you—open that 
shutter—I can’t see—ah, never mind, dear child, there is no light for me.” 
“What’s that,” he exclaimed with a shiver—“something is crawling on 
my neck, feel for it—is it a worm?” “I see nothing, my dear father.” 

“Nothing!—it is the tickle of death before its last pounce—it is claw- 
ing my heart with nails of ice—and yet I have often shivered more vio- 
lently inthe north wind—feel my pulse—lI can’t stand it five minutes lon- 
ger—so look at me while life is animating my flesh—think—is there any 
thing you might forget?—mention it, for if my whole self survive not in 
your memory, where, where will it?” 

“Forget you, my dear father—never, never!” “Forget me!” he replied 
in a husky voice—forget what?—my lank cheeks, my eyes, my face? 
Ha, son, swear never to forget my wrongs, and your ancestors!—what do 
you say—Can I hear? what do you say? Do you hesitate?—what my 
son! speak quickly—here—take this. (Giving me a paper, which I after- 
wards discovered was his last advice.) 

“Do it,” he continued wildly. 

Then raising himself on his arm, with the effort of a dying man, he 
turned his glazed eyes upon me, and exclaimed in a gurgling whisper— 

“Swear it.” 

“Swear it—swear it,’’ he continued to utter between the intervals of 
his short gasps for breath, and the rattle in his throat; and when he 
could not articulate, his lips moved as if in sympathy with his dying 
wish. I observed but one prolonged convulsion, and my father, the -— 
friend I had on this earth, was dead! 
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THE BIRTHRIGHT OF APRIL. 


“Season of fantastic change, 
Sweet, familiar, wild and strange— 
Time of promise, when the leaf, 
Has its tear of pleasant grief,— 
When the winds, by nature coy, 
Do both cold and heat alloy, 

Nor to either will dispense, 

Their delighting preference.” 


THE months had all their several peculiarities assigned them, all save 
April. She came not with the rest, at the call of the mighty mother. 
She took no birthright in consequence of her default, and even the sea- 
son at which she might have come into the presence of Nature, was not 
bestowed, when the rest of the months received their permission to ap- 
pear annually before her. Prior to their general allotment, there had 
been much confusion in the visits of her various children. Several of 
them had come together, each having a different aspect, and each doomed 
to the performance of an opposing duty. ‘To avoid this confusion, and 
to keep them from the strife which invariably followed their coming in 
couples into her presence, the determination had been adopted by the 
common mother, to dividethe year equally among them. A general 
summons had been sent forth for this purpose, anc the blustering March, 
and the wild voice of September had been long busied in giving due no- 
tice tothe rest. But where was April in all this period? She heard not 
the summons—She knew nothing of the appointment; for she was a fond 
and absent wanderer, with a dewy eye and strange eccentric spirit, which 
carried her continually away from her companions in playful pursuit of 
the skimming humming-bird, or the meteoric fire-fly. Vainly did Nature 
look forth for the appearance of her loveliest offspring. The capricious 
child was beloved, and a favorite beyond all the rest. Her absence trou- 
bled the great mother, who wailed long for her coming, and long delayed 
her decision in hope to behold the absentee. But the other months grew 
clamorous and complained of the partiality, which strove to keep them 
from their birthright. 

“Proceed in thy division;” they cried, as with one voice—“let us 
know at what seasons we shall severally come before thee. Say to us, oh 
mother of us all, when shall we each approach thee, having for the time 
the exclusive possession of thy heart and countenance?” 

And the sturdy January frowned gloomily at the continued delay, and 
backed by the violent February, they urged their claims in bitterest lan- 
guage. ‘The stormy March echoed their words, accompanying them 
with the rugged howl which isso particularly his own. It was impos. 
sible longer to delay, and Nature with a big tear in her eye at the de- 
sertion of her favorite daughter, proceeded to the melancholy task of 
sharing the year among the dissatisfied and impatient children, who 
were in her presence. ‘To each was his portion given. First came the 
black browed January, then the bleak February, then the fierce March. 
The maiden who followed next, was a blooming and a bright one—the 
flower crowned and innocent May. She trembled, and her heart grew 
cold as she found herself in such close contact with the blustering form 
of March. Hitherto, it had been the part of Aprilto keep the peace 
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between them. She had parted them in their strife, and when March in 
his surly mood had sought to pluck the rich chaplet from the brow of 
May, the gentle and playful April would dart between, with a light foot- 
step, and disarm by her smiles or her tears, the fierce invader from his 
purpose. But she was absent now, and, unrebuked and unrestrained, the 
surly March, looked scowlingly and threateningly upon the timid beau- 
ties of the sister May. June, July, and the rest followed, and the divi- 
sion of the whole year was completed, each had taken his portion, and 
had departed, when April made her appearance. She was a beautiful 
child, with glossy, golden hair, light blue eyes, and a cheek that seemed 
woven of the rainbow, hallowed with a perpetual sunlight. Her step 
was airy—the fashion of her dress fantastic—and her whole air was one 
of indescribable grace and sweetness. She was just one of these crea- 
tures of the loveliest girlhood, who pass with so gentle a transition, that 
we can only feel, not see the movement, from the romp, into the beautiful 
and full bosomed woman. In her hand she carried a wreath of the 
choicest and sweetest flowers—a bright star flamed feebly upon her 
brow, and wild vines, from which the buds depended like so many gems, 
encircled her aérial form. 

«Where hast thou been, oh, thou truant,” exclaimed the mother Nature— 
“where hast thou been wandering when the year was divided among my 
other children. ‘Thou art an outcast, and a beggar now, and there is no 
period allotted thee, when my eyes may look again upon thy beauties. 
Go forth—for I may not wrong the child to whom my presence is now 
given exclusively.” 

The tear filled the bright eye of the girl, and her heart was full of 
sorrow as she listened to this language. 

“Mother—oh, mother,” she exclaimed—*“reverse thy decree. It has 
been no fault of mine that I heard not thy summons; for I have been busy 
in seeking a boon worthy of thy acceptance. I would not come to thee 
empty handed; and through all thy dominions, over land and sea, in the 
valley and on the sky-kissing mountain, I have sought flowers for thee, 
and I have framed them into a beautiful wreath, with which I would en- 
circle thy forehead. Revoke then thy sentence, oh benign and blessing 
mother, and assign to me a season also, when thy smiles shall greet my 
coming.” 

And Nature wept at her pleading, and her tears fell and fastened on 
the cheek of the truant. | 

“'These—these are mine at least,” exultingly then shecried. “I kee 
these tears in proof of thy sorrow, at the wrong thou hast done me.” 

And Nature smiled fondly to hear her, as, in the buoyancy of her spirit, 
she so strangely sought to console herself for her loss by the appropria- 
tion of tears which are the shows and shadows of grief. She took the 
truant again in her arms, and would have wept over her, but for the cla- 
morous approach of the unruly March, who dragged forward the tremb- 
ling May by her long brown hair, having fallen into a dispute with the 
virgin as to the time which had been allotted him. With their approach, 
the buoyant and light footed April darted quickly towards them. She 
gently interposed herself between the struggling parties, as she had often 
done before; and taking an arm of each, she led them at once to the 
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footstool of the Common Mother; and they all three bowed down together 
before her. 

“Oh, dearest of my childen,” then Nature exclaimed—“my beloved 
April! well hast thou chosen thy place, and such still shall be the posi- 
tion which I assign thee. March and May would strive always, wert 
thou not between them, and in their punishment, and for thy reward, the 
one shall still bring thee, and the other shall follow. They shall each 
share with thee of the time assigned them for appearing before me. Take 
the flowers which thou hast brought me,—I bind them upon thy own 
forehead, and the smile, and the tear, which thou wearest at this moment, 
thou shalt ever wear in token of thy sorrow at these strifes of thy kin- 
dred, and of thy joy to interpose between, and stay them. Go, my chil- 
dren, and forever more seek my presence as I have now determined.” 

Thus, it is, that divided as it were, between a sorrow and a joy, the gen- 
tle April still appears in the presence of Nature, with a wreath of choice 
and various flowers upon her head, and a strange, sweet mingling of 
tears and smiles in her capricious but pleasant countenance. She leads 
the rival forms of March and May, having an arm of each, and rebukes 
with her tears the madness of the one, while she cheers, with her smiles, 
the gentle heart, and the timid beauties of the other. 


” 





HUMAN GLORY. 


Tuis is one of those moral objects for which we have no precise defi- 
nition. In proportion to the national refinement, it will be found to signi- 
fy the successful achievements of man laboring for man. Among bar- 
barous people, it illustrates and honors the successful conqueror—the 
invader of peaceful lands, and the spoiler of lovely cities. Even among 
nations, whose pretensions at least were lofty, whatever else they really 
may have been, ‘Glory’ is still a word of equivocal import. Thus, Au- 
gustus Cesar, cunningly conciliating the venal poet, has been placed at 
the very fountain of glory; and opinion servilely keeps him there to this 
very day in the estimation of men. Yet he was but a sorry scoun- 
drel after all—who betrayed and proscribed his friend, the patriot Cice- 
ro, consenting to his murder as one of the conditions of his own elevation 
to the Triumvirate—who behaved in a manner both cruel and cowardly 
at Philippi; and was base enough to desire to conduct a woman—Cleo- 
patra, in chains to Rome, gracing his chariot wheels with a triumph, 
which he had not the soul to merit. His refusal to fight in single com- 
bat with Mark Anthony, was proper enough, but it is quite likely that 
it arose as much from fear as from a sense of right. 
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Tur Semtoies. The Seminoles are supposed to be the immediate, and indeed 
the only remaining descendants of the ancient Yemassees. The name, in the lan- 
guage of the nation, is said to signify the “‘borderers” or “‘out-casts.” Perhaps the 
true signification will be found equivalent to that of our “‘squatter’—the uncere- 
monious adventurer who possesses himself of a domain beyond that of his tribe, 
and drives his tent-stakes into the heretofore unbroken soil of the original forest. 
The Yemassees, as we well know, and have been recently reminded by a distin- 
guished native author, were the occupants of South-Carolina, chiefly of those sec- 
tions immediately upon the coast. Their territory spread away to Florida, and the 
border tribes had frequent communication with the Spanish possessors of St. Au- 
gustine. Hence their disasters. Tempted to rebellion by the Spaniards, they 
were left unsupported in the conflict, and their story may be, as it has been, 
told. ‘They were punished by Governor Craven, in several severe battles, and 
finally driven beyond the borders- They resorted to St. Augustine, and were 
there received, according to the historian, with open arms and great rejoicing.— 
Guns were fired, and the bells were made to ring a hearty reception to the tawny 
warriors, and, for a time, the remnant of the nation seemed, if not perfectly satis- 
fied with, at least not greatly to lament, their unhappy change of condition. Still 
they did not then cease to harrass the Carolinians. Coupled with the arms of the 
European Spaniard, the bow and arrow of the Yemassee frequently penetrated 
into the heart of South-Carolina, and a long series of romances may be framed out 
of the frequent strifes and struggles consequent upon these enterprises. The his- 
torians for the time, filled with a laudable hostility to their habitual enemies, speak 
of St. Augustine, whence these marauding expeditions mostly issued, as of another 
Sallee, denouncing upon it, perpetually, the vengeance of heaven and man alike. 
We look back now upon their narrative and mode of expression then, with much 
the same sort of [mixed mirth and admiration, as we usually feel in the perusal 
of those border legends of the middle ages, in which grotesque habits and fashions 
were mingled up—a strange incongruity—with much of the noble, the martial and 
the chivalrous. 

A great deal of the most interesting portion of Carolina history, from the very 
first settlement by the Huguenots, down to and including the period of the Revolu- 
tion, narrates the continual jealousies and frequent strifes between the early Caro- 
linians and the Spaniards. The unfortunate expedition undertaken by Oglethorpe 
against St. Augustine, which occasioned so much ill feeling, at the time, between 
Carolina and the then infant Colony of Georgia, may be taken in proof: and this 
may be considered a very fair sample of the war carried on between the parties.— 
In all these controversies, the Indians generally took part on the one side or on the 


other—the Yemassees, from 1715, the year of their expulsion, ranging invariably 
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on the side of thé Spaniards. Their great valor, fearless and constant adventure 
recommended them to the highest consideration of the Europeans. ‘These quali- 
ties maintained them in the favorable estimation of their white allies, while the war 
lasted: but, after this period, they became burthensome and a nuisance to their 
friends. How long they continued in St. Augustine, we are not able to determine; 
yet, from some circumstances, we may form areasonable conjecture. Mr. Simms, 
whose researches into Indian history, have been prosecuted with great zeal, 
and who, it is said, is now engaged upon a novel, to follow “the Yemassee” as a 
sequel, and to be entitled “the Seminole,” asserts, that they left St. Augustine en 
masse in 1722, having lived with the Spaniards, or in their neighborhood, nearly 
five years. He states,—we are told,—though we have not his authority,—that the 
Spaniards desired to compel their labor in public works, finding for them, no mil- 
itary service, but that such a degradation was constantly resisted by the indepen- 
dent savage. A commotion took place, and a resort was had to arms, which ended 
in their second expulsion from their abodes. They are supposed to have fled to 
the shelter of the Oleephanobee, and the beautiful tradition of ‘‘ the Daughters of 
the Sun,” deceiving the young Creek warriors, as given by Bartram, is supposed 
to furnish the last intelligence which we have of the Yemassees as a people. This 
tradition, we may state, has been made the subject of a Poem, by a native of South- 
Carolina, but one no longer a citizen, entitled “Onea”—the first canto only of 
which has been published—a poem too, it is said by competent judges, (we have 
not seen it ourself,) the most beautiful and justly descriptive of any original work 
of fancy ever yet produced in our country. From this period we lose all sight of 
the Yemassees, and in the regions to which they fled, we find for the first time, 
and just about the same date, the present Seminole. His tribes were scattered, 
wild and roving, over the very gronnd for which he is now fighting. The Ochle- 
hawees, or Oklewaws, skirted the river of their own name and lake Ceenuphkee; 
the Uchees on the St. Johns, about the spot known to the present inhabitants as 
Spring Gardens; the Micasukies on the Suwanee, and the fragments of other tribes, 
separated, or thrown together, spread themselves away further west, to the Bay of 
Tampa. 

In 1820 the Seminoles described themselves as but an hundred years old.— 
Communicating with our government, about that period, in reference to their lands 
and claims, they speak in the bold language of a fearless and independent people. 
“A hundred summers,” say they, “have seen the Seminole warriors reposing undis- 
turbed under the shadow of his live-oak; and the suns of an hundred winters have 
risen on his ardent pursuit of the Buck and Bear, with none to question his boun- 
dary or deny his range.” ‘The date assigned corresponds with that of the period 
which intervened between the disappearance of the Yemassee, his supposed pro- 
genitor and the first appearance of the Seminole or Emigrant. The same speech 
also most truly denotes the character of both people, who were fearless to the last 
degree, and both ardent lovers of the independence for which the former has long 
since perished, and in defence of which, the fate of the latter may soon be written. 
He is a wild lover of freedom and is pained even with the restraints of repose 
and relaxation. In his own language—“the Seminole is of a wild and scattered 
race—he swims the streams and leaps over the logs of the forest in pursuit of 
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game—like the whooping Crane that makes its nest, at night, far from the spot 
where it dashed the dew from the grass and the flowers in the morning.” 

The Seminole war—in which General Jackson carried the scourge into their 
fastnesses, and Mackintosh, the celebrated chief and martyr of the lower Creeks, 
hunted them out with fire and hatchet—was supposed, for a time, to have broken 
the indomitable spirit ofthis people. They suffered dreadfully for the error which 
led them to encourage, and join with the inimical Creeks by whom the war had 
been brought on, and who fled with them in great numbers, to their screening 
everglades. This, indeed, increased their numbers. The Mickasukies are half 
of them Creeks. They lost their elasticity after the punishment they received 
from Jackson, and have not recovered it since. The old temper is again apparent; 
and the probability is, that we now, in great part, are required to atone for the 
strifes and quarrels with our ancestors an hundred years ago, for the Yemasee 
never forgets his enemies, and the Seminole,it is well known,never foregoes his re- 
venge. ‘The present campaign in Florida may provide the sequel for both histories; 
and the record is likely to be indelible, for it is so far written in blood. 





Tue Lire or Wm. Copnett, DEDICATED TO HIS Sons. This work, recently published 
by Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia is from the second London Edition. It is in part 
autobiographical, and to this extent, lets us into the fairer parts of the author’s 
character. Cobbett, we should judge from the work before us, had the organ of 
self-esteem very strongly developed upon his cranium, or, at any rate, ought to 
have had. Few individuals ever entertained a higher opinion of their own talents 
and achievements than he did. He looked with exceeding complacency on every 
thing that he ever said or did, from the time he commenced to be a moral agent till 
he ceased to be one—ceased, as far as we know. Cobbett takes great credit to him- 
self for his fine education, and will have it, that he was simply a self-taught man.— 
He despised schools—would not send his children to them—and grew himself to be 
a sturdy writer, in spite of Eton and Westminster and Oxford to boot. In our hum. 
ble judgment, he would have been, not merely a better scholar, but a better man, 
and a more useful citizen, if he had been sent to school betimes. There is some- 
thing in the wholesome discipline of the tirocinium which contributes to make a 
well disposed man better, and a man of naturally liberal endowments greater, than 
he was before- we allude to that part of school tuition which inculcates the duty 
of self control—a duty which Cobbett, in his public capacity, seldom performed.— 
From the moment Cobbett could wield a pen, he was engaged in controversy, but 
his province was always that of offensive, not of defensive war, and it is a remark. 
able fact in his history, that in his contest both with men and things, he always as- 
sumed what was regarded, at the time, the weakest side of the question. In Amer. 
ica, he was a high churchman and a zealous tory; in England, he soon came to wear 
the colors of the whigs, and finally ended in becoming a downright radical. He 
always took the part of the poor against the rich, of the weak against the strong, 
of the people and their privileges, against the government and its power. This 
course indicates, on his part, a generous, manly disposition, and proves, at the same 
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time that he regarded his proper sphere of action to be that of a champion. He cer- 
tainly was one, anda triumphant one. Few combatants were able to compete 
with him on terms of equality. Both men and systems sank under the power of 
his well aimed blows. He knew his antagonist’s weak points, and struck at them 
with the dexterity of a pugilist who theroughly understood his art. ‘To say that he 
posessed a large share of good common sense, is not appreciating his intellect by 
the proper gage. He had more—he was gifted with the highest attributes of gen- 
ius—not that kind of genius which is fit only for extra-mundane creations, which 
sports simply in the regions of imagination, and pays its court to the Muses, but 
that practical kind of genius, which, by a sort of intuition, fathoms the depths of 
the human heart, and knows how to touch the multiplied springs of action, so to 
produce, almost unerringly, great results. Cobbett was not a man of the closet, 
buta man ofthe world. He loved to have acrowd always around him, and to be 
himself somewhat elevated above it, so as to be distinctly seen. He loved io 
to set the tongues and the pens of other men in motion, and he did not grieve much 
when he himself was the principal subject of their remarks and criticisms.— 
Whether good or ill were said of him he cared little: if good, he accepted the praise 
only as his due; if evil, he was both ready and able to avenge himself. As a poli- 
tician, he was apparently destitute of any fixed principle, and was constantly 
“changing his position in order to meet a change of circumstances”—a thing which 
has been sometimes done and gloried in by politicians of our own times and coun- 
try, who have obtained more reputation for their consistency than ever he did.— 
Cobbett was a_ skillful debater—a popular mob-orator. He did not succeed in 
Parliament. ‘That sphere was not wide enough for his peculiar kind of action.— 
It did not afford him elbow-room. He preferred to meet the people, and to rail at 
their representatives, rather than to co-operate with them for the common good.— 
He was a demagogue—he loved to move large masses of men, which he did some 
times by inflaming their passions with pictures of oppression, and sometimes by 
complimenting their judgment at the expense of truth. He could at any time, if 
necessary, assume the attribute of the devil, and change himself into an angel of light, 
or that of the lawyer, and “‘and make the wrong appear the righteous cause.” In con- 
tending with the prejudices of the powerful, he often involved himself in difficul- 
ties. He was eight times prosecuted for libel, and upon every trial, was found 
guilty, except the last, when he got clear because the jury could not agree upon a 
verdict. 

If we believe his own testimony, Cobbett has appeared in about as great a vari- 
ety of characters—has seen as many reverses of good and ill fortune, and perform- 
ed as many remarkable exploits, as any man of ancient or modern times, Achilles, 
Hercules, and Jack the giant-killer, not excepted. Hear the boaster! See how 
skillfully he steers his craft! 

“Talk of rocks, and breakers, and quagmires, and quick-sands,” says he “who 
has ever escaped from so many as I have? ‘Thrown (by my own will, indeed,) on 
the wide world, at a very early age, without money to support, without friends to 
advise, and without book-learning to assist me; passing a few years dependent sole- 
ly on my own labor for my subsistence; then becoming a common soldier, and 
leading a military life, chiefly in foreign parts, for eight years. Quitting that life 
after—really for me, high promotion, and with, for me, a large sum of money (about 


150/,); marrying at an early age, going at once to France to acquire the French 
language; thence to America, passing eight years there, becoming bookseller and 
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author, and taking a prominent part in all the important discussions of the interest- 
ing period from 1793 to 1799, during which there was, in that country, a continued 
struggle carried on between the English and the French parties; conducting my- 
self, inthe even active part I took in that struggle, in such a way as to call forth 
marks of unequivocal approbation from the government at home. Returnirg to 
England in 1800; resuming my labors here, suffering during these twenty-nine 
years (this was written in 1829,) two years of imprisonment, heavy fines, three 
years self-banishment to the other side of the Atlantic, and a total breaking of for- 
tune, so as to be left without a bed to lie on; and, during these twenty-nine years 
of troubles and of punishments, writing and publishing, every week of my life, 
whether in exile or not, eleven weeks only excepted, a periodical paper, containing 
more or less of matter worthy of public attention; writing and publishing during 
the same twenty-nine years a grammar of the French and another of the English 
language; a work on the Economy of the Cottage; a work on Forest Trees and 
Woodlands; a work on Gardening; an account of America; a book of Sermons; a 
work on the Corn-plant; a History of the Protestant Reformation; all books of great 
and continued sale, and the Jast, the book of unquestionably the greatest circula- 
tion in the whole world, the Bible only excepted; having, during the same twenty- 
nine years of trouble and embarrassments without number, introduced into Eng- 
land the manufacture of Straw-plat; also, several very valuable trees; having intro- 
duced, during the same twenty-nine years, the cultivation of the corn-plant, so man- 
ifestly valuable as a source of food; having, during the same period, always (wheth- 
in exile or not,) sustained a shop of some size, in London; having during the same 
period, never employed less, on an average, than ten persons, in some capacity or 
other, exclusive of printers, book-binders, and others, connected with papers and 
books; and having, during these twenty-nine years of troubles, embarrassments, pris- 
ons, fines, and banishments, bred up a family of seven children to man’s and wo- 
man’s ‘state. If such a man be not, after he has survived and accomplished all this, 
qualified to give advice to a young man, no man is qualified for that task.” 


So much for the division of labor system in England! Here we have a farmer, a 
sailor, a soldier, a husband, a student, a book-seller, an author, a culprit, a prisoa- 
er, a pauper, a grammarian, an ecclesiastical historian, a sermoniser, a political 
writer, a statesman, and though last, not least worthy—a pater-familias—the fath- 
er of an interesting group of children—all united, strange to say, in one and the 
same person, who filled all the offices, to which these several relations entitled him, 
in a manner thathas seldom been surpassed. We did not know that old England 
could produce such wonders. Were it not for the register of Farnham Parish, we 
should have supposed that Cobbett was born and bred athorough Yankee, who, we 
know, is never frightened by obstacles, and can do anything. Perhaps he may 
claim the merit of Yankee breeding for we know he spent some years at Philadel- 
phia, under the close tuition of Judge McKean, and other dignitaries of the bench; 
became acquainted with our mode of conducting jury trials, our entire system 
of prison discipline, and the true theory of the liberty of the Press, as it prevails in 
America. We afterwards hear of him on Long Island, where he was visited by 
Fearon, who tells a queer story about Cobbett’s cottage and Cobbet’s “help,” and 
whom Cobbett pronounced to be, what he truly was, (and if living, is,) a scurvy 
fellow. There canbe little doubt that Cobbett learned the art of becoming a uni- 
versal genius by living among us Yankees, and witnessing the thousand chan- 
nels into which our spirit of enterprise pushes itself, since in England, in their 
progress up the ladder, great men confine themselves strictly to a single art, or 
science, and, by the usage of trade, never travel out of one particular sphere. 

We cannot resist the temptation of quoting the passage in which Cobbett gives 
an account of hisown courtship. Queen Elizabeth once wished to see Jack Fal- 
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staff in love, and Shakspeare gratified her to her heart’s content, in “the Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” There are, we dare say, some of our democratic ladies who 
would be equally pleased to see how Cupid managed the matter, when he pene- 
trated with his darts the sturdy soul of ‘Peter Porcupine.” He shall tell this in- 
teresting story for himself: 


‘‘When I first saw my wife, she was thirteen years old, and I was within one 
month of twenty-one. She was the daughter of a Sergeant-Major of artillery, and 
I was the Serjeant-Majer of a regiment of foot, both stationed in forts near the 
city of St. John, in the Province of New Brunswick. I satin the same room with 
her for about an hour, in company with others, and I made up my mind that she 
was the very girl forme. That I thought her becutiful is certain, for that, I had 
always said should be an indispensable qualification; but I saw in her what I 
deemed marks of that sobriety of conduct of which I have said so much, and which 
has been by far the greatest blessing of my life. It was now dead of winter, and 
of course, the snow several feet deep on the ground, and the weather piercing cold. 
It was my habit, when I had done my morning’s writing, to go out at break of day 
to take a walk on the hill, at the foot of which our barracks lay. In about three 
mornings after I had first seen her, I had, by an invitation to breakfast with me, 
got up two young men to join me in my walk; and our road lay by the house of 
her father and mother. It was hardly light, but she was out on the snow, scrubbing 
out a washing-tub. ‘That’s the girl for me,’ said I, when we had got out of her 
hearing. One of these young men came to England soon afterwards; and he who 
keeps an Inn in Yorkshire, came over to Preston, at the time of the election, to 
verify whether I were the same man. When he found thatI was, he appeared 
surprised; but what was his surprise, when I told him that those tall young men, 
whom he saw around me, were the sons of that pretty girl that he and I saw scrub- 
bing out the washing-tub on the snow in New Brunswick, at day-break in the morn. 
ing! 

“From the day that I first spoke to her, I never had a thought of her ever being 
the wife of any other man, more than I had a thought of her being transformed into 
a chest of drawers; and I formed my resolution at once, to marry her as soon as we 
could get permission, and to get out of the army as soon as I could. So that this 
matter was, at once, settled as firmly as if written in the book of fate. At the end 
of about six months, my regiment, and I along with it, were removed to FREDERICTON, 
a distance of a hundred miles, up the river St. Joun; and which was worse, the 
artillery were expected to go off to England a year or two before our regiment!— 
The artillery went, and she along with them.” 


Then follows an account of the inconstant youth’s, nearly parting with his heart 
to a sweet Yankee enchantress, with “long bright brown hair, twisted nicely up, 
and fastened to the top of her head, in which head were a pair of lively blue eyes,” 
and all other weapons that were suitable for storming the battery of a man’s heart. 
The soul of “Peter Porcupine,”—as he christened himself—(a strange fancy,) was 
deeply moved—the evidence of which emotion was discoverable (as he owns,) in 
certain furtive glances which he projected, from his own glowing orbs, towards the 
object of his passion, which obtained such entire mastery over him, that his fidelity 
to his sweet laundress began to waver, and would have been completely upset had 
he not, under the vehement terrors of this prospect, actually taken leg bail, and 
run away. What a triumph for the fair! We have often heard that porcupine’s 
quills could penetrate the hardest matters, but here we see the bristling monster 
quite subdued, and even running away before the power of beauty! The whole 
story is an interesting one—as interesting as any tale of romance that was ever 
written or read; but it is too long to quote here, and we therefore advise those, 
who wish to know more of the matter, to call at Mr. Breme’s, and purchase the 
book, which is just what a biography ought to be—impartial, interesting and true— 
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not spun out into several octavos upon a book-selling speculation, but containing, 
in the compass of avery few pages, whatever is most desirable to be known res- 


pecting the whole career of one of the most remarkable men of our own, or of 
any other age. 





ORATIONS AND AppREssEs By J. Apams, D. D.—The men of ietters in our country 
pursue a quiet course, the students of past, and the diligent observers of passing 
events, but seldom themselves seen, and, we are sorry to add, seldom properly ap- 
preciated, by the many, upon whom their opinions operate slowly, but effectively, 
like the little “leaven that leaveneth the whole lump.” It is probably not known 
generally to the American public, though such is the fact, that the gentleman, to 
whose merits we pay this incidental tribute, is one of the most diligent students, 
and, what is more, one of the most accomplished scholars, in the United States. 
In his extensive and well assorted library, surrounded by the glorious memorials 
of the genius and learning of every age and every clime—under the cool and 
grateful shade of privacy and freedom, he enjoys, in a remarkable degree, the 
otium cum dignitate of the polished scholar—a lot which we ourselves have some- 
times envied, and which even a king might envy without a crime. But it is not in 
the character of the retired scholar, poring over his books and prosecuting quiet- 
ly his researches into every department of art and science that Dr. Adams is most 
favorably known tous. That may be enough for personal gratification, since it is 
a pleasure of the purest and most innocent kind, but it is not enough to transmit 
his name, or the name of any scholar, with high reputation, to after times. The 
scholar is not to benefit the world and acquire fame for himself, by the mere thoughts, 
the bare speculations, however profound or ingenious they may be, that pass thro’ 
his fertile brain, but by the devolopment in extenso of sound opinions—by his overt 
acts of usefulness, and by the direct and beneficial influence which he exerts, in 
his literary productions, upon the character and manners of the age. The learn- 
ing of this gentleman, and his extensive acquirments, have been uniformly applied 
to practical and social ends. His life is well connected with the education and 
promising literary career of mary, very many of the rising and risen generation of 
our country, not only in this, but in other sections of it. We well recollect the 
time long since, when we ourselves in common with others, shared the benefit of his 
sage instruction, and his generous sympathy, and must be permitted to add, with 
grateful feelings, that the foundations of the moral and intellectual man, were well 
laid by a master hand, however poor the superstructure may be that has since been 
erected upon it. 

Dr. Adams has put forth no voluminous works, but his occasional publications, 
elicited by his connection with the pulpit, and his Presidency of the Charleston 
College, evince of what he is capable. The pamphlets just now before us, and all 
issued within about a year, are an oration on “the Moral Causes of the Welfare of 
Nations;” a ‘‘Sermon preached at St. Michael’s Church, Advent Sunday, the 29th 
Nov. 1835,” just after the appearance of the late comet, and in reference to it, 
and a “Baccalaureate Address, delivered 3d Nov. 1835, at the annual Commence- 
ment of the Charleston College,” on the dangers to which young men are exposed 
on their first entrance into active life. These able and elegant addresses are neatly 
printed, by Mr. J. S. Burges, and with the exception of a few—very few typograph- 
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ical errors, do credit to his press. They should be in the hands of every rea- 
der who takes an interest in the literature of this ancient and proud city, of which 
their learned and philosophical author is the ornament, and should be the pride. 

Dr. Adams’ style is seldom fervid and impassioned, but always lucid, manly, 
chaste and vigorous, and his pages are replete with classical and historical illustra- 
tions, that are both apposite and interesting. 


_——_—__——-—_ —-- -- ——— -- 





Wuirrinee’s Appress.—We have seen a few of the loose sheets of Dr. Whit- 
ridge’s admirable Address, delivered before the New-England Society at its last 
anniversary. ‘The views put forth are bold and just, and in keeping with the ge- 
nius of the author. We are glad, that this pamphlet, after considerable delay, is 
forthcoming, and in a handsome form, and when it appears, we shall examine it 
more critically, and notice it more at length. 





Rienzi, oR THE Last or THE TrispuNES. We intend to review this work in our 
next number, for it deserves much more than a passing remark or two upon its 
merits. It is a chef d’euvre in its kind. The successor to the fame of Walter 
Scott has fully sustained his reputation in this, his last production. We shall 
not, at present, enter into a particular examination of the work, and advert to it 
only to apprize our readers of a fact, of which some of them may not have heard— 
that a very neat edition of it may be purchased cheap (all our literary foreign 
works are now cheap,) at Mr. Bascocx’s, to whose usual politeness we are indebt- 
ed for a copy. 





Tue CounTEss AND OTHER T'aLEs, intwo volumes from the press of Carey and 
Hart, Philadelphia. The names of the authors are a sufficient recommendation 
of this pleasing work. ‘The tales are from the accomplished Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Miss 
Mitford, Mrs. Norton, Capt. Marryatt, Capt. Chamier, H. F. Chorley, the author 
of Richlieu &c. From acursory perusal, we feel authorised to speak favorably of 
this production, shedding forth as it does, choice radiance from a bright galaxy of 
approved authors. It may be procured at Mr. Bazcock’s. 





Pautpine on Stavery. Mr. Paulding has done essential service to his country, 
which is proud of his literary fame, by this excellent treatise on a most important. 
subject. The South, especially, is bound to thank him, both for the ability and 
boldness with which he has accomplished a task which, considering the position 
that he occupies before the American public as a popular author, seeking favor, 
was one of nosmall delicacy and even difficulty. He comes out manfully in sup- 
port of southern principles and meets the enemy of southern rights, with a force 
and fearlessness that do equal credit to his patriotism and his impartiality, We 
shall not enter into a review of his argument, which for ability may be placed 
advantageously in contrast with that of Channing, but will only say, that every 
southern man, who entertains a proper respect for this favorite author, should go 
to Mr. Bascocx’s and purchase and read the book for himself. 
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